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PREFACE. 



This Guide embraces within its scope the whole of the 
County of Somerset, with the city of Bristol, which, 
although territorially independent of either of the 
counties on whose borders it lies, must find a place in 
any complete Tourist's Handbook for either Somerset 
or Gloucester. The arrangement of the routes has • 
entailed some little difficulty ; but it has been thought 
that the convenience of the visitor will best be served 
by making them, so far as possible, topographicaUy 
consecutive. Beginning, therefore, with Bath, the 
different sections have been so planned as to form a 
complete circuit of the county ; and to fit in at Bath 
and Templecombe respectively with the Great Western 
and South Western routes from London. 

As in his other * Guides,' it has been the aim of the 
writer to seek in the first place practical utility ; and 
although the multiplicity of points and objects of 
interest which "pleasant Somerset" possesses, have 
compelled conciseness, it is hoped that no feature of 
importance has been overlooked ; and that the * Tour- 
ist's Guide to Somerset ' may be found worthy of the 
same kind praise as the * Tourist's Guides to Devon.' 
In a work of such a character imperfections are 
inevitable; and any hints for their correction will 
always be gratefully received. 



TOURIST'S GUIDE 

TO 

SOMEKSETSHIKE. 



INTBODUCTION AND GENEBAL DESGBIPTION. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Somerset has an area of 1,047,220 acres, and is widely 
diversified, its physical features comprising "bold hills 
and picturesque valleys, grand cliffs, ravines, and flat 
moorlands " — using the latter term in its stricter meaning 
of wide alluvial tracts. Indeed, Mr. Hughes says it 
" includes a diversity of surface which is hardly surpassed 
by any other portion of S. Britain, and from the circum- 
stances of its position and aspects and its physical geogra- 
phy possesses a completeness and unity of character such 
as belongs to hardly any other part of the British Islands." 
These latter conditions are however observed far more 
closely in the adjoining counties of Devon and Cornwall. 

The hills of Somerset are less remarkable for their 
height than for the manner in which they range across the 
county towards the " Severn Sea," and divide much of its 
area into a series of wide valley districts — a configuration 
which has had an important influence upon its history, as 
well as on the conditions of its people. The highest 
region of Somerset is Eocmoor, which belongs geographi- 
cally to Devon, and which reaches, at Dunkery Beacon. 
to 1668 feet. To the E. of Exmoor lie the Quantocks ; 
and then, traversing the body of the county in rudely 
parallel lines running S.E. and N.W., we have the Black- 
doivnsj the Polden Hills ^ and the Mendips. The extreme 
OtS.E. angle (like the extreme S.W., but on a very much 
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smaller scale) is occupied by an elevated, broken tract, 
most of which once formed part of the ancient forest of 
Selwood. The highest point of the Quantocks, Will's Neck 
Hill, is 1270 feet in height ; that of the Blackdowns about 
750. The Poldens do not rise above 360 ; but the Mendips 
are much more important, attaining at Blackdown 1067 feet. 
Glastonbury Tor, between the Mendips and the Poldens, 
derives much of its importance from its position in an 
alluvial district, for it rises only 500 feet. More prominent, 
but still chiefly from its position, is Dundry Hill, between 
the Mendips and Bristol, which reaches 768. Other import- 
ant heights, for the county, are Lansdown near Buth, 813 
feet ; Masbury Castle, 979 ; Long Knoll near Maiden 
Bradley, 948 ; Symonds Hall Down, 802 ; Uley Bury, 823 ; 
Long Cross, 785; Stinchcombe Hill, 725; Brent Knoll, 
617. 

The mere enumeration of particular heights fails, how- 
ever, to give an adequate idea of the surface contour of 
the county, which contains, apart from Exmoor, several 
elevated tracts of considerable extent, at times like that 
wild waste approaching to the dignity of valley-cleft 
table-land. 

The rivers of Somerset are numerous, but not as a rule 
important, and with the exception of a very small portion 
of the area in the S.E. corner, and a part of Exmoor, the 
whole of the drainage finds its way into the Bristol Channel 
or Severn Sea, through the medium chiefly of the only 
two rivers of note or commercial value the county owns, 
the Avon and the Parrett. 

Of these the Avon is the more important, and forms for 
many miles the boundary of the county. At Bristol it 
has been converted to the purposes of that ancient and 
distinguished port, whilst more inland it forms the basis of 
a canal system. The Avon rises near Badminton, and 
flows through Wiltshire into Somerset, near Bath, where 
for a short distance both banks are within the latter county. 
The chief tributaries on the Somersetshire side are the 
Frome, which falls into it near Freshford, the Midford 
brook, which joins it near Monkton Combe, and the Chew. 
The Avon has a course of 62 miles. 

Next in importance is the Parrett^ which rises near South 

Perrott in Dorset, and is the trunk of the drainage of the 

ty S. of the Mendips. It has a course of 36 miles, 

fce/ves several tributaries — chief the Yeo or Ivel and 
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the Gary on the right bank, and the Isle and Tone on the 
left. Of these the Tone has a course of 33 miles. The 
Parrett falls into the Channel near Burnham, in Bridgewater 
Bay, after passing through Bridgewater. The tide in the 
Parrett rises to a considerable height, and its channel for a 
considerable distance is embanked for the protection of the 
lowlands. 

The only other rivers in this direction which call for 
notice are the Axe and Bruty the former of which rises 
in the cavern at Wookey Hole, and after a course of 21 
miles flows into the Channel at Uphill ; while the latter 
rises near South Brewham, and discharges at Burnham, 
close to the mouth of the Parrett. The Yeo is the leading 
stream N. of the Mendips. 

The drainage of Exmoor is carried chiefly by the Exe 
into the English Channel at Exmouth ; a considerable 
portion, however, discharging through the E, Lyn at 
Lynmouth into the Severn Sea just beyond the boundary 
of the county. 

Somerset has another Axe in its S.E. comer, a lovely 
stream which rises in Dorset and flows for some distance 
along the edge of Somerset, dividing the counties, but 
having the most beautiful part of its course within the 
Devon boundary. There is good fishing here, and in the 
upper waters of many other Somersetshire streams. 

Such in somewhat formal detail are the chief physical 
characteristics which decide the scenic attractions of what 
has been well called the " pleasant " county of Somerset. 
No term so accurately expresses its leading features. It 
has little that is grand, but much that is beautiful, though 
grandeur is not wanting on the stern flanks of Exmoor, or 
among the cliffs of Cheddar and Clifton. It has wide 
tracts of Dutch-like marsh lands, with long lines of slug- 
gish drain-cuts and stunted pollard willows, and dreary 
alternations of turbary and rush- bed, hardly relieved by 
rich meadows where the cattle graze knee-deep in grass, 
and which in spite of their sturdy dikes have frequently 
been converted into wide-spreading winter lakes. It has 
wide vales, so productive that their fertility has passed into 
a proverb, like that of Taunton Deane ; barren, rolling 
hills on Exmoor; wide table-lands, crested with the richest 
foliage, broken by valleys in which comfortable farm- 
houses nestle snugly amid orchards which in spring burst 
into veritable seas of blossom. For scenes of pastoral 
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loveliness Somerset may challenge any county in England ; 
and if the winding coast-line is less attractive now than it 
was when the waters of Bridgewater Bay laved the flank 
of the Mendips, when Glastonbury was a seaport, and the 
Polden Hills peninsular, still that coast is not without its 
beauties, nor without its share of nobleness even where 
Exmoor falls away to the sea between Minehead and 
Glenthome, and where the Quantocks send out their tree- 
clad spurs ; though for the most part its characteristics are 
of a tamer kind. 

•The railway facilities of Somerset are remarkable, for 
the W. of England. Koughly speaking, the county may 
be said to be enclosed in a railway quadrilateral — lines of 
the Great Western, or broad-gauge system, skirting it on 
the N. and W., and of the South- Western, or narrow- 
gauge system, on the S. and E. Indeed the E. border is 
served by both. Branches communicate between these 
main lines, traversing the breadth of the county at short 
intervals. The lengthwise or N. and S. lines (the compass 
points are used for distinction sake with wide liberty of 
variation) are: — Great Western, Wellington to Bristol, 
Yeovil to Frome ; South- Western (Somerset and Dorset), 
Templecombe to Bath. The transverse lines connecting 
these, taking them from S. to N., are: — Axminster to 
Templecombe (South Western) ; Taunton to Chard (Great 
Western) ; Darston to Yeovil (Great Western) ; Bumham 
to Evercreech (South- Western — Somerset and Dorset); 
Yatton to Witham (Great Western) ; Bristol to Frome 
(Great Western) ; Bristol to Bath (Great Western). Then 
to the W, of its main Bristol and Exeter section, the 
Great Western Railway has branches to Dulverton, to 
Minehead (both from Taunton), to Clevedon, and to 
Portishead. The effect of this arrangement is that there 
is hardly a corner of the county beyond half-a-dozen miles 
of a railway-stiition. There is consequently very little 
ner^essary work for the pedestrian, though he will find it 
to his advantage to make acquaintance with Exmoor and 
the Mendips, and, if it please him, with the Quantocks 
also, on foot. 

History. 

Somersetshire has a very noble history. Its great camps 

and hill forts tell of days of fierce battle in times long flown, 

9 of which 18 only lit — if lit it may be called — 
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by the fitful flicker of the Arthurian legends. Glaston- 
hury is both the cradle of our Christian faith and the 
grave of the mythic hero of tHe British race. Here in the 
thirty-first year after the crucifixion landed Joseph of 
Arimathea with twelve followers, and reared the wattled 
hut which was the parent church of Britain. Here in the 
valley of Avalon was Arthur laid to rest. By the Romans 
Somerset was well known and valued. They made Bath 
(their Aquce Solis) a seat of the rarest luxury ; they mined 
for lead on the Mendips; they worked clay and estab- 
lished potteries in the low lands ; they banked out the sea 
from the rich meadow flats ; they dotted villas here and 
there with as delicate an appreciation of scenic beauty 
as ever any brotherhood of monks ; and when they retired 
from Albion they left the county so well able to resist the 
Saxon that it was not until the 7th century that the borders 
of Wessex were carried within its limits. 

It was more than 150 years from the foundation of the 
West-Saxon kingdom that Kenwealh, after a battle cet 
peonnum — the "Pens" — advanced his frontier to the 
Farrett. This was in 658 ; and another quarter of a cen- 
tury had elapsed (683) before we read that Kentwine 
" drove the Bretwalas to the sea," while 30 years more 
passed (710) ere the conquest of the county was com- 
pleted in the defeat of Gerente, the Welsh king, by Ine, 
who not long subsequently made the burgh of Taunton 
his frontier fortress. 

Arthurian legend finds singular parallel in Alfredian 
fact. Linked with the memory of the most fabulous- 
famous of the Britons, Somerset has closest association 
with the noblest of the Saxons. It was at Athelney, a 
mere copse-grown island in the midst of trackless marshes, 
that Alfred took refuge from the invading Danes ; at 
Wedmore that he made his peace with their leader Guth- 
rum after rescuing his kingdom from their savage inroads. 
" Aller and Wedmore and Athelney, though they be least 
among the thousands of England, acquire an importance 
and imperishable glory from their connection with the 
immortal Alfred, and the very marshes and bogs of the 
Brue and the Parrett become objects of reverence and 
admiration, when we remember that on them the battle of 
English freedom and of Christianity was fought and won 
by the great and good King of Wessex" {Lord Arthur 
Herveyi Bishop of Bath and WeU^)* 
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There is little to note in tlie history of the county in con- 
nection with the Nomnan Conquest, beyond the fact that 
Githa, the mother of Harold, with other refugees, sought 
shelter for a while on the. Steep Holmes in Bridgewater 
Bay. That the county flourished during the Middle Ages 
there is abundant evidence in the wealth of its ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and in the number and importance of 
its manor-houses. It lay too remote from the chief centres 
of activity to be, as a rule, much moved by strife during 
the frequent struggles for the crown, though its magnifi- 
cent Perp. church towers are fondly said by tradition to be 
the mark of royal gratitude for adherence to the Lancas- 
trian cause. Until maritime enterprise stirred, and the 
Cabots made the name of Bristol famous in sea adventure, 
the Somerset folk were well content for the most part to 
stay at home and look after their own affairs, though a 
spirit of sturdy independence was fostered among them 
which bore bloody fruit when the issue of popular liberty 
was raised. 

Bristol indeed played an important part in nearly all the 
great movements which marked our Middle Ages. Harold 
had made it the head-quarters of his invasions of Wales ; 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, bastard son of Henry I., 
recognized its importance by making its castle "one of the 
most redoubtable fortresses in the kingdom," a typical 
example of those evil haunts which the old chronicler says 
were filled "with devils instead of men." Under Robert, 
Bristol, or rather its castle, was garrisoned for his half- 
sister, Matilda, against Stephen. In the Barons* War 
Bristol was mainly held for the king, though surrendered 
for a time to the confederate nobles. It was the ** scene 
of some of the most tragical issues of the memorable reign 
of Edward II. ; " of the execution of three of the most 
trusted councillors of Richard II. — Scrope, Bushey, and 
Green — and later of Thomas de Spenser, great-grandson 
of Hugh, beheaded there three-quarters of a century 
earlier. In the wars between Charles and his Parliament, 
it was first seized by the Roundheads, then captured by 
the Royalists, and finally surrendered by Rupert. 

The current of feeling at Bristol was somewhat reflected 

in the county, which saw considerable fighting in the 

struggle between Stephen and Maud ; and in the Wars of 

^sea Somerset was in the main Lancastrian. It is 

tvever, until the 17th century tliat we find the 
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Somerset folk deeply stirred to political action. Then 
there was no mistake about their attitude. Their sympa- 
thies were strongly on the popular side. The memorable 
defence of Taunton under Blake was one of the most 
remarkable episodes of the whole Civil War ; as the battle 
of Lansdown, near Bath, where Sir Bevil Grenville fell at 
the head of his brave Cornishmen, was one of its most 
stoutly contested struggles ; and the capitulation of Bristol 
the destruction of the last hope of the ill-fated king. 

And although ready enough, like the greater part of the 
kingdom, to welcome the return of the Stuart line, Somer- 
set gave bloody proof, a generation later, that the old fire 
of freedom was not extinct, by rallying enthusiastically to 
the support of *'King Monmouth." The elder Noncon- 
formity was very strong throughout the county (largely 
Dissenting still), and when the unfortunate Duke landed at 
Lyme and reared the standard of Protestantism, his main 
army was composed of the Somersetshire men who flocked 
to his banner ; and who on the fatal field of Sedgmoor, 
scene of the last battle fought upon English soil, behaved 
themselves with a dogged bravery that, with wiser leader- 
ship, might have changed the monarchy years before the 
advent of Orange William. The bitterest memories of the 
county now are connected with the, trail of blood left 
behind him by Jefferies in his Bloody Assize — memories 
so bitter that they have cast into oblivion the great things 
he did for freedom on the borders of this same county, 
when he hurled his blustering wrath like a thunderbolt 
upon the wretched corporators of Bristol, who had created 
a slave trade in that city viler than that which had dis- 
graced it in the 11th century. 

The downfall of Monmouth and the slaughter of his 
supporters are the lust links in the chain which binds the 
county so closely to the national life, of which Joseph of 
Arimathea, Arthur, and Alfred are the first. Thencefor- 
ward there is little left to note in such a brief review as 
this, save the changes introduced in the present century in 
connection with parliamentary reform. 

The eventful '32 made, however, comparatively small 
change in Somerset, which lost fewer constituencies than 
either of the adjoining counties — Devon, Dorset, or Wilts. 
Ilchester, Milborne Port, and Minehead were the only 
places disfranchised, and against this was set the sub- 
division of the county. Bath then supplied one of the 
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most remarkable itistances of the restriction of the suffrage, 
in its limitation to a self-elected corporation of 18. Taun- 
ton was equally noteworthy for its popular character, its 
constituency consisting of " potwallopers " or potwallers — 
every male of full age who had a right to boil a pot I 
Since 1832 Bridge water has been disfranchised for bribery, 
Wells on account of its small size, and Somerset now con- 
tains the boroughs of Bath and Taunton only, but has 
three county divisions instead of two. Bristol, as else- 
where explained, is beyond the border. 

Biography. 

Somersetshire is famous for its great men, and its 
muster-roll of notables is no unworthy rival of that of its 

. sister county, Devon. Dunstan, the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastic, the Wolsey of his day, was bom at Glaston- 
bury. Roger Bacon, one of England's earliest, and, con- 
sidering his period, one of her greatest, natural philosophers, 
is claimed by Ilchester. John Locke, the metaphysician, 
was born at Wrington. Robert Blake, "admiral and 
general at sea," " the soul of patriotism and honour," who 
held that it was the first business of an English soldier or 
sailor ** not to mind affairs of State, but to keep foreigners 
from fooling them," was a native of Bridgewater. " King " 
Pym first saw the light at Cutcombe. Bishop Ken came 
of the ancient family of Ken Place, near Clevedon. Field- 
ing, of * Tom Jones,' was bom at Sharpham, near Glaston- 
bury ; Cud worth at Aller ; the Laureate Daniel at Taunton. 
Ana then among many others we may name the illustrious 
civilian, Bracton ; Chief Justices Dyer, Popham, and Port- 
man ; Sir Edward Philips, Master of the Rolls ; Prynne, 
of the * Histriomastix ' ; Thomas Young, "who first 
established the undulatory theory of light, and first pene- 
trated the obscurity which had veiled for ages the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt " (E, -4. Kinglahe) ; Andrew Crosse, 
the electrician; Quekett, the microscopist ; Bull, who is 
credited with the authorship of * God save the King * ; 
Speke, famous in African exploration ; Parry, foremost in 
Arctic research ; Southwood Smith, the philanthropist ; 
Edwin Norris, the philologist ; while if we include Bristol 
we have to add such names as those of Sebastian Cabot the 

:famou8 navigator, Chatterton, Southey, and Sir Thomas 
nee. 
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Archeeolog^. 



Somerset is a very paradise for the antiquary and 
ecclesiologisty who will find matter of interest in almost 
every parish. Of the earlier inhabitants there are abund- 
ant traces. Some of the finest camps in the kingdom 
crown the summits of its hills (particularly at Cadbury, 
Castle Neroche, Hamdon, Maesbury, Worlebury, Dolbury, 
and Norton Fitzwarren), at times associated with hut 
circles and more frequently with barrows. Of rude stone 
monuments Stanton Drew supplies a well-known and 
highly-interesting series of examples. The caves of the 
Mendips have yielded flint implements and other relics of 
the pre-historic dwellers therein ; nor is it improbable that 
the marshlands along the Parrett and the Axe and the 
Brue may conceal traces of lake dwellings of the crannoge 
type. There are circumstances that seem to point in that 
direction. Be this, however, as it may, the county pos- 
sesses in the Penpits, on its extreme S.E. border, what has 
long been regarded as an archaeological " crux of the first 
magnitude," but has been claimed by Mr. Kerslake of 
Bristol as the remains of a primaeval British city ; and, if 
so, unique in its extent, if not precisely in its general 
character. Somerset is fortunate in possessing an excellent 
local association in the Somersetshire Archseological and 
Natural History Society, by which the archaeology of the 
county has been, and is being, well worked, especially with 
reference to its earlier periods. 

It is an interesting and amusing fact, speaking of the 
county generally, that " its very name has furnished ground 
for valuable discussions, some insisting that the summer- 
like (I) temperature of the atmosphere during a certain 
portion of the year gained it enviable notoriety, while 
others who call to mind its condition in winter, the dirty 
state of its roads, and the marshy character of its land, as 
shown in the proverb, ' Bad for the rider, but good for the 
abider,' declare that the name of the county is derived 
from the town of Somerton, and in support of their asser- 
tion quote Asser, the old English historian, who always 
calls it the county of Sumertun" {Earl of Cork and 
Orrery). Bishop Clifford has a very different theory. 
*' The marshes and lakes between the Parrett and Glaston- 
bury were called in the language of the Saxons, Seo-mereSy 
or * sea-lakes,' from SeOj the * sea,' and mere, * a lake.' The 
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inhabitants who dwelt in the islands and in the neighbour- 
ing country were called Sea-mere-scetasj or * dwellere-by- 
the-sea-Iakes.' The county itself was called Seo-mere-set, 
* the district of the sea-lakes.' " 

The Wansdyke enters the county in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, at the brow of Farley Down, and follows on by 
Prior Park and Compton Dando to Stokesley Camp, 
opposite Clifton, and probably on to Portishead. It is seen 
to the best advantage at English Combe. It has been 
regarded as " the boundary line of the last Belgic conquest 
in Britain," and whether this be so or not, it is an ancient 
monument of the first interest. Of the Wansdyke, as of 
the more ancient camps to which it is most closely akin, 
recorded history has little to say ; for it is not until we 
enter the Roman era that we fairly reach, so far as Somer- 
set is concerned, historic times. 

There are few spots of English soil on which the Romans 
made their mark more plainly. They built at Bath one of 
their noblest British cities, and advanced their borders on 
every hand. In fact, while Aquae Solis (Bath) was " the 
centre of Roman refinement and of art in Somerset," they 
literally found their way into every comer of the county, 
and have left their traces all around. In his excellent 
paper on Roman Occupation in the West of JEngland, 
Prebendary Scarth (giving a list) says : " There are in the 
county of Somerset 488 parishes, and the number of places 
in them where Roman remains have been found is 108. 
This includes coins, pottery, urns, interments, inscriptions, 
foundations of buildings known to be Roman, pavements, 
and fortifications known to be Roman or occupied by the 
Romans. But the Roman roads which traversed the county 
are not included." A full account of the Roman remains 
in and around Bath will be found in Aquce Solis. 

At Bath " two main roads met, one coming out of Wales 
from near the mouth of the Wye, and going on through 
Bath to Marlborough and Silchester ; the other, the Fosse, 
coming from Lincoln, and running direct to Ilchester, . . . 
again the point of junction of two Roman roads, the 
Fosse going on to the ancient Moridunum, and the other 
to Durnovaria [Dorchester]. . . . The Fosse road cut through 
the district of Mendip, and near Shepton Mallet (where 
Roman pottery-kilns have been found), intersected the 
j?^»**on joad which traversed the mining district of 
wd united the ancient Roman port at Brean 
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Down with Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, in Wilts'* 
(Scarth), 

It is very doubtful, here as elsewhere, how far the 
Bomans adopted the old British trackways, or how far they 
traced new lines of their own, but that they enormously 
improved the means of communication is certain. There 
are few more interesting traces of the Romans in Somerset 
than those connected with the Mendip mining district. 
Pigs and laminae of lead bearing the Roman Imperial 
stamp have been found at Wookey, Blagdon, Charter- 
house, Bristol, and other places, the earliest remains dating 
49 A.D. That the Romans worked the iron mines in the 
Brendon Hills, though probable, is not so evident. 

Potteries are one of the notable features of local industry 
even now, especially in the neighbourhood of Bridge water 
and Weston-super-mare, and Roman potteries seem to have 
abounded. "At Huntspill remains of Roman pottery- 
kilns have been found, and at Chilton and Pol den ; and at 
the Burtles mounds, containing hundreds of loads of Roman 
pottery, are found in the turbaries. ... At Shepton Mallet 
a number of Roman pottery-kilns were found " (Scarth). 

" The remains of [Roman] villas are very frequent in 
Somerset, and the pavements will bear comparison with 
any found in Britain and even on the Continent in pro- 
vincial cities. . . . Pavements have been found at Wellow, 
and at Newton St. Loe, . . . What ley near Frome, at 
Bathford, Edington, on the Polden Hills between Glaston- 
bury and Bridgewater ; at East Coker, near Yeovil ; at 
Pitney, near Somerton ; at Wadeford, near Chard," and in 
many other places. ** Roman refinement had spread into 
every part of Somerset, as well as Roman industry" 
{JScarth). 

The Saxons have left few traces of their presence beyond 
nomenclature and earthworks. At Taunton Castle there 
are still portions of the mounds thrown up by King Ine 
when he held that burgh. At Wedmore there are remains 
which are doubtfully associated with the great Alfred ; 
but there is little doubt that at Wedmore the Witenagemot 
assembled which sanctioned the peace with Guthrum. 
Milborne Port claims to have Saxon masonry in its vener- 
able ch., and there is a reputedly Saxon ch. at Bradford. • 

There are vestiges of the Norman in almost every 
corner of the county, but few of importance, and these 
ecclesiastical. Time for the most part has dealt hardly 
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with the Norman work, and the castles^ in several counties 
such important relics of this period, are not a prominent 
feature of the archaeology of Somerset, and mainly of 
• later date. Of Bristol Castle, once a magnificent example 
of late Nor. rivalling the White Tower, there is hardly a 
trace. Dunster, the finest castellated structure the county 
boasts; has no earlier masonry than the reign of Henry 
III. Taunton Castle is chiefly Edwardian. Of the other 
fortalices little is left but the sites, — Nunney Castle, an 
insignificant edifice, and Farleigh Hungerford, excepted. 

Of the religious houses there is more to see. Glaston- 
bury Abbey, apart from its historic associations, and fragr 
mentary as it is, is exquisite in decay, and possesses in the 
Chapel of St. Joseph a very beautiful example of Trans. 
Nor. Cleeve Abbey is a singularly interesting Cistercian 
foundation with graceful E. Eng. work, and a noble Perp. 
refectory. Muchelney still retains intact a considerable 
portion of its domestic buildings. The lonely Priory of 
Woodspring has suffered very little by comparison ; but 
Taunton Priory is a mere fragment. The foundations that 
have fared the best are the Abbey of St. Augustine at 
Bristol (partly Nor.), which on the dissolution of the 
monasteries was converted to the purposes of the newly- 
created episcopal see ; and the Abbey Ch. of Bath, which 
remains the principal ch. of that stately city ; while a like 
good fortune attended the Abbey Ch. of Sherborne (also 
Nor. in part) just beyond the Dorset border. But neither 
Bristol, though it retains some interesting 12th century 
work, nor the florid Perp. of Bath, nor the choicer details 
of Sherborne, nor the unequalled magnificence as a parish 
ch. of St. Mary Redcliffe, can at all compare with the ex- 
quisite beauties of the Dec. work at Wells Cathedral, or 
approach in interest the unrivalled grandeur of its W. 
front. , 

The typical Somerset ch. is Perp, with a more or less 
elaborate W. tower ; frequently a clerestory, and com- 
monly a large S. porch. Though mainly Perp. there are 
few that do not contain examples of earlier work. There 
are exceptional examples of Nor.,, among other places, at 
Compton Martin, Mont acute, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Sher- 
borne, Witham ; of E. Eng., at Martock, Shepton, Keyns- 
ham, Montacute, St. Cuthbert ; Dec. at Frome, St. Mary 
JiecicJi£[e, YattoHj Bridge water. No one has written so 
forcibly, and with such genuine local and thoroughly 
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artistic feeling upon the ch. architecture of Somerset, Mr. 
Freeman. He regards Crewkeme and Ilminster as the 
finest cruciform examples, Ilminster also possessing the 
best Perp. chancel; Martock, Burton, and Twerton have 
magnificent naves, those of Yatton, North Petherton, 
Wrington, and Yeovil also ranking high. Sherborne has 
one of the finest clerestories ; and there are many notable 
roofs* The ch. towers Mr. Freeman has classed under 
three heads: — 1. The Taunton type with staircase- turret 
at one comer and double buttresses at the others, pinnacles 
of equal height. 2. The Bristol, with a prominent turret 
crowned with a single spirelet rising above the rest. 3. 
The Wrington type, panelled with two enormously lofty- 
belfry windows. There are also a few octagonal towers, 
a distinctive feature of earlier date. 

The ch. towers of Somerset would, indeed, demand a 
treatise to themselves. They include the finest examples of 
Perp. tower work in the kingdom. That of Huish Episcopi 
is ranked by Mr. Freeman as one of the most majestic ; 
and four of the grandest examples, according to the same 
high authority, for beauty of outline and delicacy of 
design and execution, are those of Wrington, St. Cuth- 
bert, Glastonbury, and N. Petherton. Those of Bishops 
Lydeard and Burton are simple and dignified. Another 
noble tower excelled, if at all, by only one or two others, is 
that of Kingsbury Episcopi. This is of Mr. Freeman's 
Taunton type ; while of the Bristol type he places that of 
Martock first. Other notable towers are those of Bleadon, 
Montacute, and St. Stephens ; and there are several good 
central examples, with a few eccentricities. The tradition 
that Somerset was rewarded with its towers for its devotion 
to the house of Lancaster is explained by the fact, that 
in the W. of England the Perp. period was a great ch. 
building and restoration era. 

Of accessory attractions associated with the cha. of the 
county there is no lack. The finest early stained glass in 
England will be found in Wells and Bristol cathedrals. 
There is also much rich and elaborate carving , chiefly in 
rood-screens and bench-ends, with a few good wooden 
pulpits, and a still larger number of pulpits of stone, but 
of more unequal character. Ch. restoration has unfor- 
tunately led to the disappearance of many of these inter- 
esting details ; for an unrestored ch. in Somerset is quite 
the exception, and by no means the rule ; but what has 
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been left intact is being watched with jealous care. The 
fonts are not a very noteworthy feature ; and the chief 
monuments, beautiful as many of them are, and quaint in 
still larger proportion, for the most part are 15th century 
or later. The chs. with notable screens or bench-ends in- 
clude Clapton in Gordano, S. Brent, Chedzoy, Congresbury, 
Banwell, Clieddar, W. Pennard, Norton, High Ham, Curty 
Rivell, Long Sutton, and Queens Camel ; while Shepton 
Mallet ch. has an elaborately carved roof. 

We have it on the authority of Mr. Parker that Somerset 
is " the richest county in the kingdom for old houses ; " 
hardly a parish but contains an Elizabethan dwelling, or 
one older still — generally of the 15th century — ^whilst the 
Bishop's Palace at Wells is probably ** the finest example of 
a house of the 13th century in England, perhaps in 
Europe.** Of 14th century houses there are good examples 
at Clevedon, Lytes Cary, Meare, and Martock ; of the 
15th at Beckington, Blackmoor, Glastonbury, Nailsea, 
Norton St. Philip, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Tickenham, Wells ; 
and many other localities. Of houses of later date we 
have John of Padua*8 noble mansion at Montacute, the 
building of which immediately preceded the erection of 
palatial Longleat, the masterpiece of this great Elizabethan 
architect, which lies but just across the border-line in 
Wilts. Another excellent example is Barringtou Court. 

Geology. 

The geological structure of Somerset is at once singu- 
larly complicated and varied. It contains wide areas of 
nearly every formation from the Devonian upwards, with 
igneous rocks of most of the represented epochs. Oolitic 
strata stretch on the E. of the county from Yeovil to Bath, 
unbrokenly but for a strip of Carboniferous rocks near 
Frome. The Trias occupies a still larger area on the 
W. from Wellington to Bristol — with Devonian rocks 
between Minehead, Wiveliscombe, and Bridgewater ; exten- 
sive tracts of Alluvium between Glastonbury and the sea 
and fringing the Bristol Channel ; and a Carboniferous 
band on the S. flank of the Mendips, The centre of the 
county is chiefly taken up by Carboniferous rocks from 
Yeovil to Wells, with tongues of lAas N. and S. The 
extreme S. W. of the county is partly occupied by the 
£rreen8and section of the Cretaceous series. The districts 
' ye/j^ irregular, with numerous outUera. 
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The DevofUan rocks are of companitively little interest. 

The Somersetshire Carhonif&i^otLS series comprises " an 

upper division, embracing the Hadstock and Furrington 

groups of veins, then the Pennant, a mass of haid and 

comparatively unproductive sandstone ; and benenth this 

the lower division containing the New Kock and Vobater 

series of veins" {J. McMurtrie^ F.G.S')^ These coal 

measures assume the basin form ; and are covered generally 

throughout the area by unconformable Trias, surmounted 

generally by Lias, and in part by Oolite. The Mountahi 

Limestone is largely developed in the Mendips and in the 

vicinity of Bristol, where it may be studied to much 

advantage. The Bristol coal field has an area of 280 

square miles, and consists of three well-defined districts — 

** the Gloucestershire, Kadstock, and Nailseu bjisina, each 

of which has its own distinctive features" {T» Writjht, 

F,G,S'). Of these the first lies beyond our purview; 

and the Nailsea is of minor extent and interest compared 

with the (Second. Mr. Stoddart, F.G.S., regards the 

vicinity of Bristol as the best locality in England for the 

study of the Carboniferous series. There is a magnificent 

and continuous section of the first division perfectly 

exposed on the Gloucester side of the Avon from Cooks 

Folly to Clifton Down, several of the beds yielding a rich 

harvest to the palseontologist. The Carboniferous flora of 

Bristol contains upwards of 64 species, enumerated by Mr. 

Wethered, F.G.S. For general Carboniferous fossils, in 

addition to the Avon section (with the fish-beds at Black 

Kock Quarry) there are good localities at Cheddar, Portis- 

head, Hembury, Weston, Clevedon, and many spots in the 

Mendips. 

The Triassic rocks of Somerset have been divided by Mr. 
Ussher, F.G.S., into three areas — 1. The Mendip area, N. 
of the Polden Hills. 2. The Polden Hills, Bridgewater, 
and Taunton Vale area. 3. The West Somerset area from 
the Brendon Hills to the Quantocks and Blackdowns, and 
the Bristol Channel at Watchett and Minehead to S. of 
Wellington — continuing into Devon — the most compli- 
cated of the three. Mr. Ussher holds that there has been 
no break here of Muschelkalk age. Thecodontosawnia and 
Pakeososauncs have been found in Keuper deposits. The 
Penarth Rhcetic beds form an important feature in the 
geology of the county, and have given a very noteworthy 
series of fossil remains. The Cotham marble, so well 
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fox, reindeer, red-deer, roe-deer, ibex, Irish elk, bison, ox, 
bear, glutton, pouched marmot, lemming, badger. 

The alluvial area of Somerset is very extensive, and 
points to a time, neither geologically nor historically very 
remote, when the chief rivers falling into the Severn Sea — 
the Parrett, the Axe, and the Brue — ^poured into great estu- 
aries, which gave to the coast of the county a very irregu- 
lar outline, and between which the Poldens and the Men- 
dips jutted out as long promontories. Great part of the 
alluvial tract, especially in the district of the Parrett — 
what is more commonly known as the Bridgewater Levels — 
is still below the range of high-water spring-tides, and 
systems of dykes and drainage are kept up for sundry 
moors by bodies of commissioners. These wide ** flats 
. . . present evidences of estuarine, lacustrine, and terres- 
trial conditions. The sedimentary matter accumulated 
partly by the rivers flowing into the areas, was no doubt 
largely due to the denudation of the surrounding hills, and 
particularly of the red marl, while a large portion of the 
matter was brought from the sea, which left by the reced- 
ing tide some of the sediment brought down by the 
Severn " ( Woodward), It has been said that the primary 
reclamation by embankment was executed by the Romans, 
and this is sustained by the position in which Koman 
remains and roads have been found. The work, however, 
nmst have tasked their energies, for the difference of the 
height of spring and neap tides in Bridgewater Bay is 40 
to 50 feet ; and with all the advantage of modem appli- 
ances recent inundations of upwards of 150 square miles 
have proved not easily dealt with. Mid-Somerset is in 
fact the West-Country Holland, and has to be treated 
accordingly. On some parts of the moors enormous quan- 
tities of peat are dug, the peat-bed having a depth ranging 
up to 15 feet. Beneath the alluvium along the coast there 
are extensive. remains of a submerged forest j which probably 
spread over most of what is now Bridgewater Bay. 

Fauna and Flora. 

There is no special interest in the fauna of Somerset, 
beyond the fact that (with Devon) it is the last haunt in 
England of the wild red-deer, which find a congenial home 
on the wilds of Exmoor. The avifauna of the county is 
extensive, hut with fewer casual visitors than Devon or 
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Corawall. On the other hand, Somerset has the nightin- 
gale — hardly ever heard farther W. 

The most remarkable feature of the flora of Somerset — 
of the central districts in particular — is the abundance and 
variety of aquatic and marsh plants. Thus the ** rhines '* 
or drainage cuts of the alluvial flats yield among others : — 
Thalictrum flavum ; Ranunculus circinnatus ; Hippuris 
vulgaris ; Myriophyllum sjncatum ; Callitrichi stagnalis ; 
Slum latifolium ; tltricularia vulgaris ; Hottonia palus- 
tris ; Lemna ti^ulca ; L. polyrhiza ; Sagittaria sagitti- 
folia; Aluma ranunculaides ; Gatabrosa aquatica. Ra- 
nunculus penicUlatus occurs in ponds at Cheddar ; Niiphar 
lutea in a stream between Glastonbury and Wells ; Pin- 
guicula vulgaris and F. lusitanica both occur in the same 
neighbourhood, with Rhyncospora alba. Of tlie Carices 
there are C- flava^ C* pendula, C* riparia^ (7. pseuclo 
cyperis (pond near Winscombe), (7. htrta, C- stellulata^ 
U, axillaris, C* unlicaris^ C prcecox, and C. humilis 
(only on Brean Down, which is a good station for several 
other exceptional plants). Cheddar Cliffs yield several 
rare plants, with the lovely little Cheddar pink ; and the 
recesses of the Mendips are rich in ferns. The Osmunda 
grows to perfection near Glastonbury, and Cheddar has 
Poly podium calcareum^ while Crystopteris fragilis is 
found on limestone areas at Brockley, near Winscombe, &c. 
The Quantocks are full of ferny nooks. Eupfvorhia jnlosa 
is found near Bath (Prior Park Lane, and Claverton Down), 
and there only. Apart from the dwellers in the alluvial 
district and a few of the hill species, the botany of Somer- 
set does not, however, present many distinctive features, 
though well varied and full of interest. 

Mining and Metallurgy. 

Somerset was once a mining county of note. The spa- 
those iron ore of the Brendon Hills has been worked for 
many centuries, and there is much hematite and limonite 
in the Carboniferous limestone, and associated with the 
Trias. The lead-mines of the Mendips were famous even 
in pre- Roman days, were worked by the Romans, and have 
continued in operation ever since. Calamine has also been 
worked there in very large quantity, though not from so 
early a date. Though operations are now much restricted, 
and lead is the chief product, the Mendips were one of the 
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most important mining areas in the kingdom, with their 
own special laws and customs. Thus thieves of mining 
matters were punished by the ** burning of the hill.*' Ore 
and tools were commonly left unprotected in little huts 
near the workings. Any thief caught was shut up in one 
of these sheds, faggots piled round, and the whole set on 
fire. The culprit was free to escape as best he could, but 
'* it is seldom without being handsomely singed and half 
suffocated, and he is never suffered to dig on the hills 
afterwards." 

The most important source of the mineral wealth of the 
county is now to be found in its coal-fields ; and its quar- 
ries of Oolitic building stone. The produce of the col- 
lieries is largely consumed in their more immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but the Bath and Doulting and Ham-hill stone 
find their way to every part of the W. and S. of England, 
and far up into the Midlands. 

It is their mineral characteristics too that give to the 
Bath waters the high therapeutic reputation, to which 
Bath owes not merely name and fame, but very existence. 
There are several other thermal and mineral springs in the 
county. 

The clay of the neighbourhood of Bridgewater has been 
of great economical value from pre-Roman times, and so 
continues. The scouring blocks known as '* Bath bricks," 
are made from the slime of the Parrett. 

Copper and manganese have been found in small, but 
not paying, amount. 

Carboniferous limestone at Walton has been found to 
contain gold and silver in distinct but very minute quan- 
tities — the silver varying from about 94 grains per ton to 
nearly 1 ounce, and the goM from 3 to 5 grains. This 
singular discovery was made by Mr. Stoddurt and Mr. 
Pass. 

The rarer or more characteristic minerals of the county 
include: — Agate, amethyst, arragonite, barytes, blende, 
bitumen, calamine, celestine, galena, gold, gypsum, 
goethite, hematite, jasper, limonite, malachite, manga- 
nite, melanterite, mendipite (oxy-chloride of lead), mime- 
time (arseniate and chloride of lead), psilomelane, pyro- 
sulite, phrenite, rock salt, selenite, siderite, smithsonite, 
vJvianite, and wulfenite (molybdate of lead). 
Somerset has three important local museums — at Bristol, 
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Bath, and Taunton ; all three of special value and interest 
to the geologist, and the two latter particularly attractive 
also. to the antiquary. 

Manufactures and Commerce. 

Though not in the main or even in great part a manu- 
facturing county, Somerset has very important industrial 
connections. She has managed to retain a large proportion 
of the textile manufactures which Devon has almost 
lost, and which made these two counties in the last century 
the chief seats of the English cloth trade. Bath and 
Brid^ewater have extensive carriage works j Bridgewater 
and Weston-super-mare large potteries ; paper-mills find 
congenial sites on the pure streams of the Mendips.. Bristol, 
at one time the first, and down to living memory the second, 
port in the kingdom, has of late years also assumed a 
marked manufacturing character, and now carries on an 
extensive business in many directions, whilst still main- 
taining its position as an important entrepot 

Bibliography. 

The principal works treating of the history, topography, 
antiquities, and science of the county, include : — Collin- 
son's * Somerset '; Phelp's * Somerset '; Rutter's * Delineation 
of the N.W. Division of Somerset ' ; * Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society' 
(a very valuable and highly interesting series) ; Jeboult's 

* W. Somerset '; Pulman's * Book of the Axe '; De la Beche*8 

* Report Devon, Cornwall, and W. Somerset * ; PhilHps's 

* Palaeozoic Fossils, ditto ' ; Hall's * Mineralogist's Direct- 
ory ' ; Hugo's ' Mediaeval Nunneries of Somerset ' ; * Aqua3 
Solis ' ; Warner's * Bath ' ; histories of Bristol by Barrett, 
Seyer, Corry and Evans, Chilcott, Britton, Tayler, &c. ; 
Nichols and Taylor's * Bristol Past and Present ' ; Warner's 

* Glastonbury ' ; Willis's * Architectural History of Glas- 
tonbury ' ; Freeman's * Cathedral of Wells ' ; Parker s 

* Architectural Antiquities of Wells ' ; Toulmin's and Sav- 
age's * Histories of Taunton ' ; Hugo's * Taunton Priory ' ; 

* History of Frome ' ; Fairbrother's * Shepton Mallet ' ; 
Jones's * Rambles Round Chard ' ; Hurston's * Sherborne ' ; 

* Farleigh Hnngerford,' and many others-— the treatises on 
the Bath waters alone being numerous eiyough to form a 
small library, and ranging over more than 300 years. 
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ExcrmsioNs. 



Railway Excursions. 



Ai-rega to Sommset i» easy either from. Lowh/n. or the 
Midlands, with a choice of routes. As alrmdy explained 1 
\Iniro.'} tlie Great Western RaUviaj/ sweepe round the J 
eaantji N^. and W. ; the Souths Western panics it on ike S- ; 1 
the Midland touches it at Bristol and Salh, aiid bg the ^ 
Bath and Evercreech link of the, Somerset and Dorset ty^em, T 
traverses it on the E. in ctmneclvm with the South- Western. J 

Thus whether from the Midlands or from London bp ' 
the Great' Western system, Bath and Bristol are most con- 
venient points of approach ; while hn the South- Western 
line the eomteetion is equatly easy to the railway centres of 
Templecombe and Yeovil, at the other end of the county. 
Taunton, the railway centre of its western side, may bfi 
readied by either route, hut most easi/y direct by Great 
Western main line- We commence mtk Bath, distant 
from London 2 JA. by qnieiest express ; par. taiing bh. 
Tares: (single) 18«. M., lis. ld.,Ss. 10^; (return) 32«, 
6<i., 24*. 6^ 

Bath hna two railway stations, one bflonging to the 
Great Western Company and tiiB other to the Midliind, 
They are about half a mile apart. Bath is exGellently sup- 
plifltt with caba and other public vehicles, and its wheel- 
chiiira, now so w ell known all over the cuuntrv, conntilute 
H Bpecialty. The populatiou of the citj is about 55 000, 
Hud it abounds with botol and lod)j;ing accommodation of 
all grades. Among the chipf huteln of vinous classes 
may be named the Grand Pump Room, Royal, Castle, 
White Lion, Steads, Ttm/ieranee, but there are many 
(itherB, with several refreshment-houses, and the visitor 
n-ill lind ample room for ohoue 

Cab fares for one or two persons with 112 lbs of luggage 
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Is. per mile ; for every additional passenger or 50 lbs« 
luggage, 6</. extra. Fares by time, 2«. per hour. 

There are few subjects upon which there are not two 
opinions, but the beauty of Bath should assuredly be 
excepted. Not many cities are so fair in aspect, especially 
as seen in the approach by rail ; and as the eye of the 
traveller ranges over the wide amphitheatre of encircling 
hills, rich in verdure, luxuriant in foliage, lined and studded 
and crowned with villas, terraces, and crescents, gleaming 
in the creamy white of the far-famed " Bath-stone," — he 
will feel that so much loveliness of nature and tastef ulness 
of art make amply good the queenly title Bath is proud to 
bear. It would be too much to expect no deception in 
appearances, and certainly upon closer acquaintance it 
will be found that there are localities even in Bath — for 
the most part the fashionable haunts of the days of George 
III. — which have sadly fallen from their old estate ; but 
they are unobtrusive ; and this same familiarity reveals a 
host of attractions unnoted hitherto within the city, and a 
wide variety of charms lying all around. The " waters '* 
are, of course, the chief cause of the popularity of Bath, 
but if the waters were to fail Bath would be Bath still- 
one of the pleasan test-seated cities in the kingdom, with a 
character and belongings worthy even of its site. Yet in a 
sense Bath is on the decline. It is no longer the one great 
health-resort of Britain ; the very vortex of all fashion, 
reigning without a rival in the palmiest times of Beau 
Nash — the Bath that excited the anxious hopes of the 
valetudinarian ; the scene of the wildest vagaries of " high 
life ; " the Mecca to which the beaux and belles of the days 
of our great-grandfathers were ever making pilgrimage ; 
the haunt of the fortune-hunter, the last refuge of the 
matchmaker — that strange mixture of piety and profligacy, 
fashion and vulgarity, riches and poverty, disease, chi- 
canery, frivolity — with which we are made familiar in the 
pages of Fielding and of Smollett, or the scenes of Sheri- 
dan. It is not even the Bath drawn by Dickens, as he 
knew it in his younger days. But these phases may well 
be spared. There is no more to regret in such social 
changes than in the material changes which have replaced 
by the beautiful Bath of modem days that described by a 
certain Dr. Jordan in the early part of the 17th century, 
when " the streets '* were " dunghills, slaughter-houses, and 
pigsties ; " the baths, *' bear-gardens where both sexes 
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bathe promiscuously, while the passers-by pelt them with 
dead dogs, cats, and pigs, and even human creatures are 
hurled over the rails into the water 1 '* 

The most original account of the origin of Bath we 
possess (for those who believe in Prince Bladud) is to be 
found in the Pickwick Papers. There you may read with 
full circumstantiality of detail how the old chroniclers 
were all wrong ; and how, instead of royal Bladhd being 
cured of leprosy by wallowing in the hot mire to which he 
was directed by a friendly pig, he was a lovelorn swain, 
swallowed up by the pitiful earth, whose hot tears have 
continued to gush forth ever since 1 According to the 
local tradition, however, once solemnly certified to by the 
leading inhabitants, Bladud, cured of leprosy by the 
waters, and restored to his rank as heir to the throne of 
Britain, founded Bath in gratitude ; and it is quite possible, 
indeed almost certain, that even in pre-historic times the 
waters were known and to a certain extent valued, as we 
find similar springs valued among savages even now. It 
is not, however, until we come to the Koman era that we 
stand upon certain ground. 

" The claims of Bath to be a Roman city, and a city of 
early date, are undoubted. No British city has been more 
fertile in Koman monuments of the best ages. It stands 
unrivalled for remains of art, and from the days of Ves- 
pasian downwards can show signs of being a city of no 
mean repute. Its mineral springs had made it so, as well 
as the extreme beauty of its situation. The ancient baths 
have been discovered and opened at different times in 
various places, so as to admit of their being drawn and 
planned. The site of the forum is known. Remains of 
temples are still preserved ; altars and a variety of monu- 
mental remains may still be seen ; pavements, and the 
lines of the ancient walls, and latterly the drains by which 
the superfluous waters of the mineral spring were conveyed 
to the river. Roman coins of every date from Claudius to 
Gratian have been catalogued " {Scarth). 

Bath, unlike many other cities of Koman date in Britain, 
did not fall into utter decay when the Roman occupation 
ceased. The fame of its waters continued throughout 
Saxon times, for we find it known as Akemansceaster, and 
subsequently as Hcet Bathun, and a place of much repute. 
On the Bite of the Roman temple of Minerva, Osric, king 
«/ t&e Hwiccaa, founded a nunnery f ot v« hicU a monastery 
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was substituted by Offa, king of Mercia. Two centuries 
later Dunstan replaced the secular clergy by Benedictine 
monks, and crowned Edgar in the remodelled abbey in the 
presence of an enormous poncourse of people. Though 
Athelstan established a mint here, and he and Edwy were 
both liberal benefactors to the abbey, it is not easy to 
assign a reason for this crowning honour of the coronation. 
The population was not so large as to give the city excep- 
tional importance. 

In the struggle between Rufus and Robert, Bath was 
sacked and burnt. It owes its restoration to John de 
Villula, Bishop of Somersetshire, who chose it as the seat 
of his see in preference to Wells. For centuries thereafter 
Bath was of little consequence. Most of the efforts to 
deyelope its resources were made by ecclesiastics, and 
though in course of time the baths became vested in the 
Corporation, it was not until the commencement of the last 
century that anything worthy of note was done to improve 
the town, to provide adequate facilities for visitors, and to 
regulate their'* manners and customs." This was effected 
under the regime of the celebrated Beau Nash, who as 
Master of the Ceremonies (not quite after the fashion of 
Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esq.) reigned autocratically supreme 
with great magnificence for several years from 1704, and 
who, though his power had passed away long before he 
died, old and poor, is still recognized as the true founder 
of modem Bath. There was never an M.C. like ** King 
Nash," and the office, long continued, has now ceased to 
exist. 

Bath has had little in common with the general history 
of the country, and its records deal largely with its waters 
and their visitors. Though for 800 years the seat of a 
bishopric, and a parliamentary borough of almost the 
earliest date, it has made little mark upon the national 
life. The only incident of historic importance with which 
it is connected from the coronation of Edgar to the present 
day, is the battle of Lansdown on the adjoining heights, 
one of the most determined but least decisive conflicts or 
the civil war, between Sir Bevil Grenville and Sir William 
Waller, in which the former was slain, with many more 
officers of note and gentlemen of quality. 

This sketch will serve to explain how it is that for a city 
of such antiquity Bath has so little to interest the archaeo- 
logist. There are a few fragments of the ancient walls, 
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but they are unimportant, and when the abbey is excepted 
it may almost be said that there are more remains extant 
of Roman than of mediaeval Bath ; and even the abbey is 
of the latest Gothic period. 

Bath Abbey is commonly regarded as a cathedral, and 
so indeed it was ; however, it is simply a parish church. 
Upon the site of the fane of Minerva, the nunnery of 
Osric, the monastery of OfiPa, John de Villula built a Nor. 
cathedral, so magnificent that the present fabric is coex- 
tensive with its nave only. When this prelate, the first 
bishop of Bath, transferred the seat of his see hither from 
Wells, the abbey, as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, ceased 
to have any claim to that title, the abbots ending and a prior 
and convent taking their places. Subsequent bishops pre- 
ferring Wells, the abbey ch. fell into sore decay. Leland 
saw it " al to wast and onrofied and wedes " growing in the 
choir about the effigy of the founder. When Bishop King 
succeeded in 1495 the ruin was beyond repair, and he com- 
menced the work of reconstruction, which was not com- 
pleted at the Reformation. At the dissohition of the 
monasteries the ch. was offered to the townsfolk for 500 
marks, but they declined to buy and it was then dismantled. 
For nearly forty years it remained a piteous spectacle, 
urjtil sundry benefactors — chief Bellot and Bishop Mon- 
tague — by degrees took the work in hand ; and at length, in 
1616, more than a century after King commenced it, the 
fabric was completed much as it remained until the recent 
restoration. Indeed it was not until the present century 
that the original design of its founder was carried out, and 
the plaster ceiling of the reconstruction replaced by stone 
vaulting. The ch. is cruciform with central tower, an 
imposing example of Late Perp. From the great size and 
number of its windows it has been called " the Lantern of 
England." Thus although it now contains many " storied 
windows richly dight," the light which they cast is any- 
thing but "dim," though of course "religious." The 
extreme length of nave and choir, exceeded 7 feet by the 
aisles, is 225 feet; the breadth over nave and aisles 74 
feet ; at the transepts 124. These transepts are unusually 
narrow, only 20 feet, and from the great height of the 
vaulting, 78 feet, appear narrower still. The total external 
height to the top of the tower is 162 feet. When the 

present ch. was erected nearly every vestige of the Nor. 

fabric of John de Villula was swept away, but the bases 
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of two Nor. columns remain at the exterior of the E. 
end. 

The work of restoration has been spread over nearly 60 
years. First came the removal of a host of mean tene- 
ments that for some three centuries had encrusted and con- 
cealed its walls ; then the fabric was taken in hand, and 
not in all respects wisely dealt with. Next came a lull, 
which continued for many years, until Prebendary Kemble 
succeeded to the living. The abbey was once more falling 
into decay, and he sought the advice of Sir (then Mr.) 
Gilbert Scott, upon whose plans, at a cost of over £30,000, 
the restoration has been completed. One of the chief ends 
in view was the adaptation of the w^hole area of the ch. to 
the purposes of congregational worship, and this has been 
thoroughly attained, while the building may now be 
assumed to represent very closely the designs of Bishop 
King. No single item of the restoration is such an im- 
provement as the replacing the plaster ceiling by the stone 
vaulted roof ; and now that there are no galleries to block 
the view, and the pews have given place to benches, the 
really grand features of the design are fully apparent. For 
its period Bath Abbey ch. is indeed a very fine work. 

There are few internal features of note. Prior Bird, 
who took up the work after King died, built an interest- 
ing monumental chapel for himself in the choir ; there is 
an altar, tomb, and e^gy to Bishop Montague ; Quin and 
Nash have also their memorials ; and the work of Nolle- 
kens. Bacon (elder and younger), Flaxman, and Chantrey, is 
seen in various monuments worthy of attention. The font 
and the pulpit are modern and memorial ; and there are a 
number of modem memorial windows^ by Clayton and 
Bell, Hughes, Chance, O'Connor, Bell, and Burlison and 
Grylls. The great east window (Clayton and Bell) con- 
tains a pictorial narrative of the life of our Saviour, in 
65 subjects. 

There is some quaint disfigured carving on the W. front, 
the main features of which are a couple of ladders with 
odd little figures climbing. They look very much like — and 
indeed by the uninitiated have been taken for — monkeys. 
They are, however, intended for angels, and designed, it 
is said, to depict the vision that led Bishop King to under- 
take the work, for in a dream he saw the Trinity, and 
angels ascending and descending a ladder set between 
heaven and earth. Near to this ladder was a fair olive 
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tree supporting a crown ; and a voice said, *' Let an olive 
establish the crown, and let a king restore the church." 
Whatever truth there may be in this story, the probability is, 
so far as the olive tree and crown are concerned, that they 
are intended as a rebus on the prelate's name, Oliver King. 
Prior Bird has handed his share in the work down by the 
introduction of his rebus, a W. and bird ; and every one 
knows the practice was a common one. 

There is not much to be said in favour of the other re- 
ligious edifices. Churches and chapels alike, with very few 
exceptions, fall under the same condemnation, the lowest 
depth, however, being that attained by the proprietory 
chapels in connection with the Establishment, of which 
Bath in the last century brought forth a plentiful crop, 
and which still flourish there to an extent unknown in any 
other locality. Almost the only exception to the general 
dead level of formal neatness and bad taste is the fine 
Roman Catholic ch. of St. John, with its picturesquely 
grouped accessories (Hansom, architect) on the South 
Parade. It is a singularly handsome Dec. transeptal 
structure, with tower and spire 200 feet in height, and an 
admirably proportioned and highly eflEective interior, 
plentifully enriched with carvings and pMished marbles. 
The chancel is apsed, and the tower possesses a fine peal 
of bells. St. Andrew is a good example of early Gothic, 
by Sir Gilbert Scott ; and there may also be noted St. Paul 
(architects, Wilson, Wilcox, and Wilson). St. Michael has 
been called ** Salisbury Cathedral " in miniature, and it will 
be an interesting inquiry for the visitor to ascertain why. 
The crux is beyond ordinary capacity. St. James has an 
altar-piece by Benjamin Barker ; and the Octagon Chapel 
one by Hoare, R.A. 

But whatever may be its shortcomings in this direction, 
Bath has several creditable public buildings ; and there is 
an air of substantial elegance about much of its domestic 
architecture — as in the Royal Crescent, the Circus, Pulteney 
Street, and Queen Square, which give the city not merely 
a well-to-do, but almost a palatial, aspect ; and stamp it 
with a character distinctively its own. The Guildhcdl is 
a commodious and well-built edifice in High Street, in the 
popular classicism of the last century. The Banqueting- 
Boom is a spacious saloon, with a kitchen to match in the 
basement, but their hospitable purposes came to an end 
wjth the unreformed Corporation. There are several pic- 
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tures and busts, the former including portraits of William 
Pitt (M.P. for the city, 1761), Earl Camden, Ra^ph Allen 
(Fielding's "All worthy"), Benu Nash, Marshal Wade,iand. 
sundry *' effigies '* of royalty ; and the latter the counter- 
feit presentments of George III., Nash, Allen, and Sir 
William Tite, &c. 

The Assembly Booms in their internal accommodation 
and decoration are excellent of their kind. They contain 
sundry portraits of MCC, among them one of Capt Wade 
by Gainsborough. 

The Royal Literary and Scientific Institution is a com- 
modious building put to excellent use, with a capital 
Library and a well-stored Museum. Here will be found a 
fine collection of the Roman antiquities of the city, in- 
creasing in extent and in interest yearly ; and a large 
number of objects of general archaeological value. Here 
also is the Herbarium and scientific library of the Rev. L. 
Jenyns ; and here, too, one of the finest provincial geo- 
logical museums, that of Mr. C. Moore, F.G.S., whose 
knowledge of the geology of the district is unrivalled, and 
whose Liassic and Rhoetic fossils — his own collection — 
are as typically complete as it is possible to make them, 
and include many examples of unique excellence, with the 
finest head of Ichthyosaurus platydon in existence. Over 
1000 Liassic species are represented. The museum has also 
a fine ornithological collection. It is open free, Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Some of the most prominent buildings of the city are 
devoted to the purposes of *' the Baths of BathJ'^ Close 
to the abbey is the Grand Pump Hoom, a well-propor- 
tioned, and for its height a handsome, building, with the 
appropriate motto from Pindar on the frieze — ** Water is 
best" — an opinion that would be more effectively pro- 
claimed were it not in the original Greek, API2T0N MEN | 
'y^QP. Here the waters are drunk at certain times to the ! 
lively strains of the band, who are provided with a gallery, 
opposite to which is a full-length statue of Nash. The 
water rises in a fountain in a tasteful little alcove opposite 
the chief entrance, and is thence dispensed. For regular 
drinkers there is a tariff of charges, but casual patrons are 
welcomed to a glass gratis, when they can verify, if they 
will, Mr. Weller's comparison of the chalybeate flavour to 

1 " Had you seen these roads before they were made 

You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade." 
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tlie '*odonr of wann flat-iroTis/' Recently the water has 
been aerated, after the fashion of so many of the Conti- 
nental spas, and in this way has deservedly obtained con- 
siderable popularity ; bat the correct thing in Bath is of 
course to drink it au naturel. 

The Grand Pump Room stands in a paved quadrangle, 
of which the west front of the abbey forms the eastern 
side, divided by an arcade from Union Street. On the 
opposite side of Union Street stands the Grand Pump Room 
Hotel, a tall and handsome building, in one wing of which 
will be found the principal baths, an elegant suite con- 
sidered second to none in Europe. Here are private baths, 
and the Ladies' Swimming Bath, with every accessory 
that not merely comfort but luxury can demand. Around 
the Pump Room and the Hotel, within a small area, are 
grouped the other Baths. The King's Bathy which is the 
oldest, was very fair and large in Leland's time, and its 
statue of Bladud dates him 863 B.C. I Hard by is the 
I QueevCs Bath, founded by benevolent Bellot in 1597 for 
i the poor, regalized by the Queen of James L Entering 
from Stall Street are the Private Baths. 

Grouped at the end of Bath Street are the Royal Private 
Baths, Tepid Swimming Bath, Cross Bath, and Hat Bath, 
The latter (temp. 120 degrees) is open to the poor by 
ticket, and the Cross Bath for swimming at a nominal fee. 
The Hetling Pump Room is specially adapted for invalids, 
and at a pump in Hot Bath Street the water is supplied 
gratis to all comers. Then batlis are sent out, and the 
water supplied to private dwellings. Finally, there is the 
Mineral Water Hospital, into which suitable patients are 
admitted free from any part of the kingdom without recom- 
mendation. This is the modem form of an ancient legis- 
lative charity which gave the diseased poor of England a 
right to the free use of the Bath waters. The Royal 
United Hospital is another excellent institution. 

Amon^ the complaints for which the Bath waters are 
considered specific are anaemia, gout, and rheumatism in 
its various forms, with palsy, St. Vitus's Dance, and consti- 
pation ; while they have other qualities which must have 
made Malthus (buried in the abbey) feel much out of 
place amid such surroundings. 

With one exception the whole of the mineral springs 

are the property of the Corporation, by whom very large 

Bums ha ve from, time to time been expended upon their 
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accessories. Analyses of the waters taken from time to 
time show very little variation. One, by Capr. Heriot, 
F.G.S., of the Grand Pump Room water at a temperature 
of 113|o Fahrt. may be taken as typical: — Calcium, 403 
parts in a million ; Magnesium, 34 ; Sodium, 144 ; Potas- 
sium, 29 ; Iron, 3*5 ; Strontium and Lithium, traces ; Sul- 
phuric acid, 962 ; Carbonic acid, 62 (combined) ; Chlorine, 
280 ; Silicic acid, 33 — total solid contents, 1950. Specific j 
gravity, 1*002. The springs yield about 7500 hogsheads f 
a-day, or 2000 tons. The Hot Bath spring supplies water 
at 120 degrees at the rate of a hogshead and a half a 
minute. The solid inorganic contents of the water being 
in the proportion of about one-five-hundredth, the springs 
must have removed incredible quantities of mineral matter 
from their line of flow, amounting to about four tons a-duy ; 
and as this waste has been going on within the historic 
period alone for some 2000 years, enormous corrosive re- 
sults must have been produced, and immense cavities 
fonned. There have been many theories as to the origin 
of the Bath waters, but in all probability they owe their 
heat to the depth from which they rise, and their chief 
mineral characteristics to their heat. 

The Victoria Park is a charming promenade beautifully 
laid out, and commanding fine views over the city. It has 
been planted with excellent taste, and viewed as an arbore- 
tum is of exceptional merit, containing many trees, thriving 
admirably in this congenial habitat The walks and shrub- 
beries are well disposed ; and the whole park is a capital 
example of skilled landscape gardening. It has been in 
existence also long enough for the trees and shrubs to 
have attained luxuriant growth. The land belonged to 
the freemen, and was first laid out in 1820. Since then it 
has been the object of constant care and continual im- 
provement. It is adorned with sundry vases and pieces 
of sculpture, the most notable feature being a colossal 
head of Jupiter, carved by a self-taught local artist called 
Osborn. 

Nearly a century ago, the Sydney Gardens at the end 
of Pulteney Street were the local Ranelagh, and still retain 
some of their attractions in their leafy shades. Foliage is 
a strong feature of the scenery in and around Bath. 
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Excursions from Bath. 

Verily their name is legion ; for in mere walks and short 
drives alone it is hardly possible to take a turn that will 
not yield full reward. Under such conditions we must 
decline to assign a preference. Let the visitor if he will 
mount first Beeclien Cliffy which overlooks the Great 
Western Railway Station, take a survey of the city, and 
choose the direction which he thinks most promising for 
his wanderings. Beechen Cliff is the best point of view 
for the city proper, and may be ascended in a very few 
minutes. 

1. A stiff uphill pull will .take the pedestrian to the 
heights of Lansdovm^, which command all but the finest 
series of prospects in the neighbourhood of the city. Here 
stands a tower built by the famous Beckford of Fonthill, 
130 feet high, the grounds of which, once a garden, are now 
a cemetery. Two miles beyond was fought the famous 
battle of Lansdown, the spot where Grenville fell being 
marked by a monument erected in 1723 by the then Lord 
Lansdowne. Earthworks of Roman and probably of 
earlier date are still to be seen. From Prospect Stile on 
the E. there is a fine view of both Bath and Bristol. A 
pleasant way back is through the little village of Weston, 
or if a longer detour is desired a round may be made in the 
other direction by Langiidgo and Swanwick. The turnpike 
road traverses the Downs for a considerable distance 
nearly midway. 

2. Through Pulteney Street, and by the banks of the 
Canal, we reach Bathampton. The ch. (rest.) is of little 
interest architecturally, chiefly Perp. with some E. Eng. in 
the chancel. There are a couple of effigies, temp. Edward 
II. and III. ; but the chief object of note is a figure built 
into the E. wall (exterior), which has been considered to 
represent an 11th century bishop, a female figure (the 
popular belief) of some religious order, or a heathen priest- 
ess. The first supposition is that of Mr. Planche, the last 
thfit of Bishop Clifford, who considers it a Roman frag- 
ment incorporated. Bathampton is charmingly situated in 
a leafy nest enclosed by the heights of Hampton and Bath- 
ford Downs and by Little Solsbury Hill. On the other 
side of the Avon lie Bathford and Batheaston. The return 
to Bath may be either direct from the latter or over the hill 

^o Swa/iswick, the ch. of which contains some Nor. work ; 
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and a 16th-century brass. At St. Caflierines^ further N., 
the ch. has also Nor. features, and there is an Elizabethan 
manor-house. 

3. A very pretty secluded walk is to Charlcombe, with 
its diminutive ch. (rebuilt) and stately yew tree — the 
mother ch., if all be true, of the busy city. Langridge may 
conveniently be taken in the same walk. The ch. here has 
a Nor. doorway and chancel arch (tower E. Eng.) with 
some very early carving, a 13th-century effigy, and 16th- 
century brasses. 

4. Prior Park, the mansion built by Ralph Allen to 
show, it is said, the capabilities of the Bath Stone, now a 
Roman Catholic College, occupies one of the finest of the 
many fine sites in the neighbourhood. It stands upon 
Combe Down, to the S. of the city, and is most speedily 
reached through Widcomhe (note here the little ch. (rest.) 
with its ivy-mantled tower). Prior Park is Cor. in design, 
with a facade 1300 feet in length, and the grounds are well 
laid out, with an abundance of wood. The house is but 
100 feet below the summit of Combe Dovtm^ the point of 
view for what is after all the most varied and extensive 
landscape in the neighbourhood. There is a notable choice 
of roads to and from Prior Park and Combe Down. The 
most direct, as stated, is that through Widcomhe, but the 
most picturesque traverses Claverton Down ; and there is 
a very pretty route through Lyncombe. 

6. Hampton Down, which rises in the angle where the 
Avon sweeps round by Bathampton, and commands delight- 
ful views over the valleys encircling its base, is quickest 
gained by crossing the North Parade Bridge, thence by Bath- 
wick Hill. On the Down are a number of early earth- 
works and the traces of ancient habitation — the " town of 
Caer Baden," with a portion of Wansdyke. Continue round 
the hill to the lovely and secluded village of Claverton, 
which is more easily but not so pleasantly gained by turn- 
pike following on from Bathampton. 

6. Preb. Scarth has remarked that in the villages round 
Bath there is generally to be found the elements of a small 
Nor. ch. The ch. at Englishcomhe has a Nor. doorway, and 
a fine piece of Nor. arcading on the N. of the choir. A very 
large bam here belonged to the Prior and Convent of St. 
Peter at Bath. There was a castle of the Gournays, but only 
traces of the mound and ditch remain. A much older 
antiquity is in far better preservation, for Englishcomhe is 
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one of the best places to see the Wansdphe^ which is very 
distinctly marked in a field by the ch. This remarkable 
monument is seen, however, to equal advantage, en route, 
near the Union House, from wliich it may be traced onward. 
A number of other ancient earthworks will be noticed, the 
most interesting of which, Berwyke Camp, adjoins Bloom- 
field Road. 

7. From Englishcombe it is an easy and pleasant walk 
to Nev)t(m St Loe, the seat of the family of Gore-Langton. 
The park is beautifully wooded and of very picturesque 
contour, and contains some ruins of an ancient castle. 
Newton St. Loe may very well be taken by itself, either 
throtigh the busy village of Twerton, or by the Upper 
Bristol Road ; and if the walk is extended to Kelston and 
its spacious park neither time nor trouble will be ill 
bestowed. 

8. The easiest way of reaching Comhehay — a charmingly 
hidden village, with a wooded path thence to Southstohe, 
the ch. of which possesses a Nor. doorway — is by taking 
train to Midf ord [Sect. XVI II.], but it is best to walk. Take 
the Wells Road to Burnt House Gate, and go thence by 
Fortnight to Combehay. A longer round would be over 
Combe Down. 

9. These, however, should be regarded merely as skeleton 
hints. A city like Bath, wholly girdled by hills and valleys 
— the true cwms or combes of Kelt or Saxon — each valley 
having its village, and each hill its camp ; where downs 
are clad with verdure, and hillsides clothed in foliage — 
is of necessity picturesque and pleasant in its surroundings, 
which the walker of average capacity will be able to enjoy 
at pleasure. More distant spots, easily accessible, however, 
by rail, are Box (5 m.), famous for its tunnel and stone 
quarries, the chief of which are under ground ; KeynsTiam 
[Sect. II.] ; Stanton Drew [Sect. XXI.] ; Corsham (9 m.), 
close to which is the fine park of Lord Methuen, whose 
mansion contains a valuable collection of pictures to be 
seen by the public on Mondays and Fridays ; Wick Rocks 
(6 m.), romantic crags of limestone with a cromlech near 
the village • Dyrham Park (7 m.), said to have been the 
scene of a defeat of the British by the Saxons. Bath is so 
near the borders of the county that most of these localities, 
however, are either in Gloucester or Wilts. 

JO. j9rad/ord-on'Avon (8 m. from Bath, in Wilts.) is 
readied by a branch of the Great Western, which leaves the 
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main line at Bathampton and keeps close company with 
the Avon. There is a station at Freshf ord and one also 
at Limpley Stoke. Bradford is an important centre of 
the woollen manufacture. The ch. (rest.) was originally 
Nor., and buttresses of that date, with built-up windows in 
the chancel, still remain. It was lengthened in the 14th 
century, and Perp. work subsequently added. The tower 
is 16th century, and in its construction the builders utilized 
the staircase of the Nor. turret. There are several other 
objects of interest at Bradford, but the chief is the Saxon 
Chapel of St. Lawrence, built by St. Ealdhelm, Bishop of 
Sherborne, at the beginning of the 8th century, on the 
scene of the victory of his uncle Cenwealh, and mentioned 
by William of Malmesbury in illustration of his remarks 
on the progress of architecture in this country. The chapel 
had been made into two dwellings, and when it was re- 
covered and restored (^by the Kev. W. Jones) the chancel 
arch and step were discovered on removing a stack of 
chimneys. 

2m. from Bradford is Westwood. The ch. here has 
several interesting features, and the chancel contains some 
good 15th-century glass, the central figure being Christ on 
the cross. The manor-house of the Hortons has good 16th- 
century plaster ceilings. Westwood is also in Wilts. 

1 Jm. further in the same direction is Farleigh Hunger- 
ford^ just within the Somerset border. (This is most con- 
veniently reached from Bath by taking train to Freshf ord, 
whence to Farleigh is but 2m.) There are romantically- 
situated remains here of the castle of the Hungerfords, 
including two of the four angle towers of the central build- 
ing. The castle chapel is a quaint fabric with several 
curious monuments. If Farleigh Hungerf ord is visited via 
Freshf ord, Charterko'use Hinton may be taken en route. 
Here are the remains of a Carthusian priory founded in 
1232. 2m. J?. W. of Farleigh is Norton St. Philip [Sect. 
XVIII.]. Even in the neighbourhood of Bath there is no 
locality so full of antiquarian interest and picturesque 
beauty as this, and few within more easy compass. 
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Bailway Excursion. 

II. bath to BRISTOL (G.W.R.). 

Distance from a*^^^^ Diatance from 

Bath. Station. ^^^^^^^^ 



% 



1^ Twerton 

4| Saltford 

7 Keynsham 4 

Hi Bristol 

Time : Jh. ordinary ; 20m. express. Fares : (single) 
2s. 2c?., Is. 6c?., ll^c?. ; (return) 3s. 9c?., 2s. 6d. 

This is a pretty piece of line (notwithstanding its fre- 
quent tunnels and cuttings) until Bristol is neared, the 
approach to which is decidedly unattractive. The line 
follows the valley of the Avon, and there are several 
charming peeps over the course of that stream. Twerton 
and Saltford are sufficiently dealt with in the preceding 
Section, and the only place that calls for notice now is 
Keynsham, an ancient town, one of the reputed residences 
of St. Keyne, containing 2245 inhabitants. The ch. is 
spacious and handsome with an E. Eng. chancel ; the tower 
is Carolan, its predecessor having been destroyed by light- 
ning. There are portions of an elaborate 17th-century 
screen. Excavations on the site of Keynsham Abbey 
(founded in 1170) have revealed many traces of that 
structure, including bases of columns and fragmentary 
tile pavement, and some interesting mediaeval buildings 
still remain. 

Bitton ch., on the other side of the Avon, is credited with 
an almost unique history. It is of very early date, and 
much of the work has been claimed as pre-Nor., the sug- 
gestion being that it embodies the remains of a Roman 
basilica. Bits of Roman brick and tile have been found, 
and the nave is of unusual length for Nor., if the Nor- 
mans **had not been following old lines." Next in point 
of date to the nave is the chantry of St. Catherine, an 
elegant example of E. Eng. built by Thomas de Bitton, 
Bishop of Exeter, 1299. The chancel and tower are Perp. 

The ch. contains some fine monuments and excellent 
carving. 
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Bristol. {Pop. about 200,000. Hotels: Boi/al, Grand.* 
( While Lion), Clifton, Down, St. Vincent Rocks. Imperial, ' 
Soyal Talbot. Swan, Saracen'» Head, Stork, Colston 
Ti^nperance, Waverly Temperance, Gitv Arrns, and many 
otiiera. The liotel accommodation of Bristol and Clifton 
is on a very extensive scale, and o£ all grades ; and there 
are numerons excellent refreshment and dining - rooras, 
chiefly to be found in ornenrthe leading business localities, 
and by the railway stations.) 

Bristol, under which head we include its suburb of 
Clifton, is not in Somerset, bat a county of itself lying 
between Somerset and Gloucester. Its position on the 
borders of the former county and its great importance as a 
centre render it easential, however, that it should find 
Home place in a Soinersetahire 'Guide,' From a railway 
point of view it is most important. At the Temple 
Station, a huge building of considerable merit, which 
replaced a series of wooden sheds, the Great Western and 
Midland Byatema meet. All tlie trains from Paddington 
to Plymouth and PenKance pass through it, and it is the 
terminus of the Midland connection with Birmingham 
and beyond, and of the Midland route to Eseter and 
Plymouth via Bath, Evercreech, and Templecomhe. (The 
Midland has a minor Bristol station at St. Philips.) From 
the Temple Station there are G.W, branches vid New 
Passage and Porfakewet to the 8. Wales railway system, 
to Frome, Portiahead, and Clifton. From Clifton Bridge 
there is a line to ATonmouth. 

There is regular steamer communication from Bristol to 
Cardiff, Newport, Neath, Tenby, Swansea, Aberystwitb, 
Cardigan, Milford, Liverpool, Cork, Duldin, Waterfnrd, 
Glasgow, Belfast, London, Ilfracombe, Padstow, Bordeaux, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. 

Bristol and its environs are served by an extensive 
ayBtem of omnibuses and tramways. The cab fares for 
one horse for two passengers are Is. for the first mile and 
Gd. for every half mile commenced beyond, with an extra 
&d. for every passenger above two, and 2d. for every 
package carried outside. By rime the fares are 2s. 6rf. 
for the first hour and 6d. for every subsequent quarter of 
an hour or part of a quarter hour. 
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Here but the merest outline of the history of this great 
emporium can be attempted. Founded by the Britons ; a 
port in the days of the Roman occupation ; the " Bridge 
place " of the Saxons (Brig-stotVy though Fuller will have 
it to be Bright'Stow) — at the date of Domesday it was 
the fourth city in the kingdom, the capital of the W., as 
York of the N. and Winchester of the S. Even then it 
was famous for its commerce — infamous indeed in one 
sense, for it was the chief seat of a most shameless slave 
trade. Six centuries later this ancient traffic reappeared 
under the sanction of its magistracy, who encouraged 
crime that they might sell the offenders to the " Planta- 
tions," the 17th-century method of transportation. It is 
one of the very few things for which we have to thank 
Judge Jefferies that with righteous anger he overwhelmed 
the perpetrators of this infamy. 

Soon after the Conquest Bristol began to play an im- 
portant part in the national history. Held unavailingly 
against Ruf us ; endowed with a castle by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, son of Henry I. ; the chief stronghold of the 
Empress Maud ; chartered by John, who had married its 
** lady," the earl's daughter; held by its castellan and the 
burgesses for three years against Edward II. ; scene of the 
execution of many a prominent partizan in the troubles 
of the 14th and 15th centuries ; a " bone of controversy " 
of the first importance in the wars between Charles and 
his Parliament until wrested from Rupert by Fairfax — 
there has hardly been a decade, certainly no half century, 
from the Nor. Conquest downwards, in which Bristol has 
not been associated with some of the vital impulses of the 
national life ; while side by side with its general relations 
there grew up a vast system of trade which made it 
throughout the Middle Ages the second city in the king- 
dom — a position not yielded without many a struggle 
against the advancing development of its great rival, 
Liverpool. 

In many respects, indeed, its commercial history is 
more worthy of note than its social or national (teste the 
terrible riots which disgraced the agitation on the first 
Reform Bill, when for a couple of days it was at the mercy 
of the mob). Its merchants were early *' princes." The 
house of Berkeley owes its origin to Robert Fitzharding, 
the Bristol merchant, who in 1142 founded the Abbey of 
St Augustine, now the cathedral. Three centuries later 
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we have a curious illustration of the wealth and ostenta- 
tion of the inhabitants, in the fact that Henry VII. levied 
a penalty on every burgess worth £*20, because their wives 
" went too line." The name of William Canynge the 
younger, the richest Bristolian of his day, who died Dean 
of the College of Westbury in 1474, has been made a house- 
hold word by the genius of Chatterton ; and the memory 
of Edward Colston, its great 17th-century benefactor, is 
kept fresh and green not only by his charities but by 
the rival meetings and collections of the Parent, Dolphin, 
Anchor, and Grateful Societies. And these notables after 
all are but typical. 

The most glorious days of Bristol commerce are con- 
nected with the proceedings of the guild of Merchant 
Adventurers y still existing as a brotherhood for charitable 
purposes, tiiough not for trade. Under its auspices John 
Cabot was sent forth with the fleet which discovered New- 
foundland, and a few years later Sebastian Cabot also 
sailed thence on his great voyage of exploration. Here 
we see the germs of that enterprise which afterwards gave 
Bristol for centuries the virtual monopoly of the West 
India trade. Long ere the days of the Cabots, however, 
Bristol acquired some of that reputation in manufacture 
which it has ever since retained. Their seven-century ap- 
prenticeship to commerce and the arts is supposed to have 
gifted Bristolians with a special shrewdness, embodied in 
the saying that a Bristol man sleeps with one eye open. 
Yet, according to modern ideas, Bristol is not well placed 
for a great mercantile port. Convenient in early days for 
harbour purposes as were the Avon and the Frome, with 
their tidal waters and muddy beds, the eight miles sinuous 
and difficult navigation of the former river from its junc- 
tion with the Severn is now quite the reverse. Hence the 
docks at Avonmouth and Portishead, and hence the schemes 
for what is called " dockization " of the Avon, following up 
the construction in the opening years of this century of 
the floating harbour, when a new channel was cut for that 
river. 

Bristol proper is said to be like Rome in one respect — 
that it stands on " seven hills." The kernel of the whole 
is the meeting in the old city of Corn, Wine, High, and 
Broad Streets. Clifton, its chief suburb — a town in itself 
— occupies, as the name indicates, high ground to the N.W. 
It is quite of modern origin, if we except the Uotwells, 
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the mineral waters of which were certainly known four 
centuries since, but were not turned to much practical 
account until 1695^ when the first Hotwells building was 
erected. 

Bristol city, save in the number and importance of its 
ancient buildings, is not particularly attractive, but all 
deficiency here is more than made up by the beauty of its 
. environs, specially at Clifton, where the magnificent Downs 
are fringed and clothed by villas which may fairly be called 
palatial. Great improvements, too, have been made in the 
city, the most important of which is the opening of Vic- 
toria Street from Bath Parade to Bristol Bridge, which 
gives a fine access from the railways. Many of the recent 
mercantile buildings display excellent taste and notable 
developments of modem architecture ; but beyond these, 
as the rule, the manufacturing and shipping localities have 
little to recommend them but populousness and activity. 

The cathedral of Bristol as such is but modem, for 
Bristol was not raised to the dignity of an episcopal see 
until 1542, and prior to that date the cathedral was the ch. 
of the Augustinian Abbey, founded (see ante) by Robert 
Fitzharding in 1142. His building must have been of 
great magnificence. There is Nor. masonry now in both 
the transepts, in the S. aisle, and in a staircase in the N. 
aisle wall ; but the only important remains of Fitzharding's 
work are the Chapter House, the abbey gateway, and the 
gateway to the abbot's lodghigs. Mr. Godwin, indeed, 
considered the abbey gateway not to be true Nor., but its 
Perp. restoration. Mr. Street, on the contrary, treats the 
archways and groining as original and unaltered. *'The 
16th-century architect who carried the gateway tower 
above the arch, and who inserted a new label to the arch, 
could not have constructed the vaulting any more than his 
assistants could have worked the elaborate enrichments of 
this fine work.'* 

Fitzharding's ch. had certain additions made to it early 
in the 13th century, notably the Elder Lady Chapel, a 
very interesting example of bold E. Eng. with many grace- 
ful details; and it had stood little more than a century 
and a half when Abbot Knowle (1306 — 32) began the 
reconstruction which it has been left to our own times to 
complete; for neither Knowle nor his successors in the 
fv^ork of re-edWcation, chiefly Abbots Snow (1332—41), 
'H37—81X and Newland (1481— 15^, "v^Tit beyond 
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the choir and transepts and their connections. A new nave 
was commenced in the 14th century but never carried for- 
ward, and the demolition of the Nor. nave left the cathe- 
dral a mutilated fragment until recently. When the 
original nave was destroyed is uncertain, but it was stand- 
ing early in the 16th century, when cloisters were built on 
its S. side, and it was wholly gone early in the 17th. The 
work of rebuilding the nave commenced in 1868 under the 
direction of Mr. Street, in general conformity with the 
plan of Abbot Knowle, with two W. towers and a bold 
N. porch ; and Bristol cathedral has thus been relieved 
from the long reproach of incompleteness. The new nave 
is a very fine work, 117 feet long by 69 feet wide within 
the walls, with groined roof. Between the two W. towers 
is a bold doorway with a rose window over. The principal 
dimensions of the older portions of the cathedral are: 
"Entire length, 174 feet; width, 78 feet; height, 61 feet; 
transept N. to S. 117 feet; Elder Lady Chapel, 52 feet by 
19 feet ; height, 26^ feet ; chapter room, 42 J feet by 26| 
feet ; height, 30 feet ; tower, 127 feet " (j. Taylor), 

The fabric, though it will in many respects better repay 
inspection than its history and exterior promise, does not 
call here for any lengthened detail. The chief peculiarity 
of the choir is the absence of a clerestory, and the carrying 
of the vaulting of the side aisles to the same height as the 
central aisle. Opinions will differ as to the merits of this 
arrangement, but Prebendary Walcott forcibly remarks: 
"The effect of the interior is rendered picturesque through 
an ingenious device of the architect, who in order to 
counteract the pressure of the vault of the central alley 
against the aisles, inserted horizontal buttresses or stone 
beams supported on pointed arches, the ribs of which con- 
verge upon the centre of the beams in each bay." Mr. 
Winkle attributes to this arrangement **from its intricacy 
a Moorish appearance ; " and whether that idea be accepted 
or not, the justice of another comment upon this singular 
structural peculiarity will be at once admitted : " We can- 
not but perceive that the principles of carpentry are here 
employed ; it is an arrangement we should find in wooden 
construction, though we are surprised to see it carried out 
in stone." 

The Dec. work in the building has many features of 
great beauty, particularly the richly ornamented and all 
but unique recesses which it owes to Abbot Knowle (^vl 
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arrangement adopted also by Mr. Street for the nave), and 
the magnificent ^. vnndoWy so intricate and graceful in its 
tracery. 

This window too contains some of the finest ancient 
glass in the kingdom, assigned by Mr. Winston to 1320, 
and restored with the addition of much modem material in 
1847. Though the restoration was admirably carried out 
in the strictly conservative sense, we can but regret that 
it was not left to a later day of the revival of stained 
glass work. This is a Jesse window. Other ancient glass 
of the like period and merit occupies the four side- windows 
of the chancel. There are also enamelled windows in the 
N. and S. choir isles, which Horace Walpole declares to be 
the gift of Nell Gwynne. As they contain the arms of 
Dean Glenham, his statement may fairly be classed as an 
"historic doubt." 

The cathedral contains many interesting memorials, 
among which those of the lords of Berkeley are conspic- 
uous, the family of Fitzhardinge continuing to keep up 
their connection with the foundation of their ancestor. 
Among more modem monuments may be mentioned that 
to Bishop Butler (the most famous of Bristolian prelates), 
with its inscription by Southey ; the bust of Southey, by 
Bailey ; and other works by Bailey, Chantrey, Westmacott, 
and Bacon. There is some curious and quaint early carving 
in the Elder Lady chapel and on the misereres ; but the 
earliest and quaintest is that upon the lid of a stone coffin 
of Nor. date, representing the descent of Christ into Hades, 
as set forth in the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus. 

W. of the cathedral is the abbep gateway^ Nor. below 
and Perp. above ; and in Lower CoUege Green the still 
earlier Nor. work of the archway to the abbot's lodgings. 
Here stood the Bishop's Palace, burnt down in the riots of 
1831, in which, in 1744, a dungeon had been found 
containing human bones and instruments of iron. 

College Green with its sward and trees, once called 
" Billeswick, or beautiful place ; " the cemetery and 
preaching-stand of the Abbey (St. Augustine is said to 
have preached here, and Tyndall once occupied its stone 
pulpit) ; was in the last century the chief promenade of the 
fashionable Bristolians. Now they go further afield, but 
none the Jess is the Green and its surroundings one of the 

'isant spots of Bristol city, and no unworthjir transition 
the narrow and of ttime muddy streets oi tVie old town 
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to the beauties of Clifton, the direct road to which is by 
the Green up the steep incline of Park Street. The cross 
is a poor modem copy of the grand original, now at 
Stourhead [Sect. XIX.]. 

Superior only in ecclesiastical dignity, in completeness 
and beauty the cathedral must give place to the noble 
pile of St. Mary Redcliff, Leland called this " the fairest 
of all churches ; " Elizabeth declared it " the fairest, 
goodliest, and most famous parish church in all England ; " 
and Fuller credits the fabric with esteeming " it a greater 
grace to lead the van of all parochial, than to follow the 
rear of the many cathedral, churches in England." Now 
that the spire has been restored, St. Mary, crowning Red- 
cliff Hill, is by far the most conspicuous object in the 
city ; and, unlike the cathedral, is no less deserving 
admiration without than within, wiiile the nature of its site 
gives it a thoroughly imposing effect. For many years 
the works of restoration, which culminated in the completion 
of the spire, were in progress under the direction of Mr. 
Godwin ; and the ch. is now worthy of its best days. 

The general plan of St. Mary Redcliffe is cruciform, 
with lady chapel, N. and S. porches, and W. tower and 
spire. It is of remarkable dimensions, and is reckoned the 
largest parish ch. in England, being 246 feet in extreme 
internal length and 116 wide across the transepts, which 
as well as the nave and chancel have aisles. The height 
of the nave is 54 feet, and that of the tower and spire 292 
feet. The earliest work now left is E. Eng., seen in the 
inner N. porch and the lower part of the tower. To this 
succeeded a magnificent Dec. fabric, commenced in the 
later part of the 13th century by Sir Simon de Burton, 
five times Mayor, and completed by the elder Canynge 
three parts of a century later. Of this fabric the chief 
remains are the tower and spire, maugre the recent addi- 
tion to the latter, and the N. porch. The Perp. character- 
istics of the ch. are due to Canynge the younger, grandson 
of the elder Canynge, who has been termed its second 
founder. The vaulting, which is of this period, is very 
rich, and the windows are also of excellent design. 

" The most specific feature of the building is the superb 
N» porch [E. Dec.]. In this curiously-enriched piece the 
material employed might seem to have relaxed its natural 
hardness and resistance and quickened into the suppleness 
of vegetative growth under the hand ot tha '^^\?EA^^"«i'5k 
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multiform, capricious, and graceful are the wavings and 
flexures of the delicate arabesque carvings. The festooned 
and interwoven foliage of the doorway, the elegant windows, 
panelled buttresses, and crocketed pedimental niches, of this 
exquisitely- wrought architectural member, present in com- 
bination a complexity of design and an elaboration of 
detail that entitle it to the claim of being the most 
sumptuously ornate church porch in England " {Taylor), 
So far as this country is concerned it is quite unique. It 
has been admirably restored (Rice, sculptor) at a cost of 
£2500, an outlay which will afford some idea of the 
magnificence of this noble work. 

" The Tower is exceedingly beautiful ; the E. Eng. work 
reaches as high as the quatref oiled tablet above the niches, 
in which two statues remain. The basement is probably 
earlier. Above the string the whole is Dec. and unrivalled 
in the profusion of buttresses, tabernacles, and panelling. 
There are three tall canopied windows in each face. The 
spire, once 100 feet high, lost 64 feet by lightning in 1446 ; 
the lower tier of spirelights remain " {Walcott), 

St. Mary Redclyffe is the most notable landmark in the 
life of Chatterton. Here it was that he professed to have 
found in an old muniment chest dating from the days of 
the younger Canynge, the poems of Rowley and the other 
documents which the world owes to his ill-directed but 
none the less real genius. His uncle was sexton here. 

Several of the other chs. of Bristol, greatly inferior as 
they all are to St. Mary, are interesting buildings and well 
repay inspection. One of the best is St. Mark^ or the 
Mayor's chapel, on College Green, sometimes called after 
its founders the Chapel of the Gaunts — originally the chapel 
of a hospital for the poor. It is mainly E. Eng., but with 
fine Dec. and Perp. additions, and contains many note- 
worthy monuments, dating from the 13th century, and 
much choice old glass, chiefly German, 16th century. The 
Poyntz chapel is the chief Perp. feature. The high pace 
and floor are " laid with Spanish enamelled tiles (azuleios) 
of the age of Charles V., like those in the Alcazar, Seville " 
( Walcott). 

St, Stephen has a noble Perp. tower 133 feet in height. 

All Saints (the ch. of the ancient guild of the Kalendars) 

stiU retains a portion of its Nor. nave. St Peter has its 

^Vb/: tower; and there is yet more work of this period in 

^' t/izmeSf the n&ve of the ch. of the Benedictine Priory, 
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built in 1130 by Robert Earl of Gloucester, the builder of 
the Castle. aS'^. Mary-le-port and Sts, Philip and Jacob 
have E. Eng. towers. The leaning tower ot the Temple 
eh. has been a matter of note and somewhat of wonder 
ever since the upper part was erected in the last decade of 
the l4th century. It is 114 feet in height, and the parapet 
overhangs the base five feet. Several of the other ancient 
chs. of Bristol have been subjected to considerable modem 
alteration, aiid in themselves are of less antiquarian import- 
ance than those enumerated. In all, however, will be found 
notable memorials, including many eariy brasses, and some 
magnificent high tombs and efiBgies. 

It is utteriy impossible in the limits of a county guide to 
do justice to the antiquities of a place of such historic 
fame as Bristol, in the older purlieus of which may be seen 
on every hand evidence of the wealth and bounty of pious 
founders, who endowed religious houses, established hos- 
pitals and alms-houses, and originated schools, many of 
which remain in full benevolent activity. Of the religious 
houses the best now represented is the Augustinian Priory, 
developed into the Cathedral. There are far fewer traces 
of the Benedictines (St. James ch.), Carmelites, Francis- 
cans, and Dominicans. The Black Friars were settled in 
Rosemary Street, and a portion of their old buildings was 
long since applied to school purposes by the Bristol 
Quakers, who built a meeting-house on part of the site in 
1669. The Grey Friars' convent was in Lewins Mead, and 
that of the White Friars in what is now Park Row. Col- 
ston Hall (one of the finest rooms in the provinces) and 
the Red Lodge Reformatory occupy part of the site. The 
Nunnery of St. Mary Magdalene were at the foot of St. 
Michael's Hill. 

None of the ancient structures of Bristol were at all 
comparable to its famous castle, and yet hardly one has 
left fewer remains. The walls enclosed six acres; and 
the turreted keep, as reared by Earl Robert, " was equal in 
magnitude and like in form to the White Tower." The 
great hall, exterior measurement, was 36 yards by 18 yards. 
Of this there is absolutely no vestige. Of rthe enclosing 
walls a good many fragments may be seen at the back of 
the houses in Castle Green and elsewhere in that vicinity ; 
but the only remains of this place of evil repute now 
worthy of notice are two vaulted chambers in Tower 
Street, one Perp., but the other of E. Eng. date, and in all 
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probability the porch of the great hall. The height is 12J 
feet. The architecture is a fine specimen of E. Eng., and 
from matureness of detail may be referred to the first half 

of the 13th century *' the groins and ribs spring from 

clustered columns with capitals of the stiff-carved foliage 
characteristic of the period. The whole surface, however, 
is embedded in thick coatings of whitewash, and a further 
obstacle to due examination is a modern room that has 
been erected within its area, so that only a narrow avenue 
to some back premises " [the third doorway on the left 
from Castle Street] " is free to public access " {Taylor). 

Of the ancient circumvallation of the city the most 
prominent feature left is the gateway under St. John's in 
Broad Street. 

By far the most interesting remains of ancient domestic 
Bristolian architecture now form part of the Assize Courts 
in Small Street, beliind the modem Guildhall (Perp., Pope, 
architect) in Broad Street. This was Colston's HoiisCy the 
ancient " Mayoralty," dating back in its earliest portions to 
the 12th century ; but including Perp. additions of singular 
magnificence and enrichment. The piers with their cushion 
capitals, of the Nor. hall, which was divided by two arcades 
into three aisles, still remain in the Law Library. Panelled 
windows and stately chimney-pieces of later dates have 
also been preserved. Canynge's House in Bedcliff St. 
has a good 15th-century hall, now stored with old books. 
Another interesting, but much altered building, is St. 
Feter^s Hosjntal, behind St. Peter's ch. 

Only a few of the buildings of modem Bristol can find 
mention here, and these not in detail. The Guildhall has 
already found reference. The Council House, in Com 
Street, contains a number of good portraits ; some interest- 
ing autographs ; and the state swords, insignia, and plate 
of the Corporation. Among the portraits are examples of 
Vandyke, Kneller, Reynolds, and Lawrence ; with a few of 
16th-century date. On the other side of Com Street in 
front of the Exchange (built 1740) are four bronze tables, 
removed from the Tolzey^ which the Exchange replaced ; 
used by many a generation of Bristol merchants who 
frequented that ancient colonnade. Three are dated re- 
spectively 1594, 1625, and 1631. The fourth, dateless, is 
presumed to be the earliest. 

TAe I^ristol Museum and Library is an imposing 
bujJdi'nsr at the head of Park Street The Museum is very 
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rich in matters of local geology and antiquities (here is 
the Roman " Orpheus " pavement found in making the rail-, 
way near Newton St. Loe) ; and in art it boasts a replica of 
Bailey's Eve at the Fountain^ and a series of casts of the 
^gina marbles. The Library is the largest public library 
in the West. The admission for non- subscribers to the 
Museum on Mondays and Saturdays is 2d. ; other days, 6c?. 

At the City Library in King Street is a splendid 
chimney-piece by Grinling Gibbons. 

Not far from the Bristol Library is the Bristol Fine Arts 
Academy^ which contains a number of pictures, casts, and 
antiques, with a few noteworthy examples of sculpture. 

The charitable institutions of Bristol are worthy of its 
ancient repute for wealth and benevolence, and the later 
built churches and chapels include not a few worthy 
examples of the Gothic revival. Few cities have done so 
much good and lasting structural work during the past 
thirty or forty years as Bristol ; and the evidence of this is 
to be seen on every hand. Among the charities Midler's 
Orphanages^ the largest in the world, marvellous as the 
work of one man, are known wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Clifton and Durdham Downs are the chief lungs of 
Bristol, but there is a good promenade within much easier 
reach, commanding an admirable view of Bristol, in Bran- 
don Hill, a bold eminence to the W. and S. of College 
Green and Park Street, which rises 260 feet above the river, 
and was once the site of a hermitage, — in the time of the 
Civil Wars of a fort. The hermitage has left but the name 
of the saint to whom it was dedicated, St. Brandon ; but 
the fort can be partially traced. 

Of Clifton D(ywn there is comparatively little left, in 
consequence of the extent to which its advantages as a 
building locality have been appreciated ; but that which 
remains is the most picturesque portion of the whole, over- 
looking the gorge of the Avon, and rising to its greatest 
height at St. Vincent's Rocks, where there are an Observatory 
and the remains of British and Roman Camps. Durdham 
Down continues Clifton Down to the westward, a wide 
stretch of grassland, left pretty much to Nature, with many 
a quiet nook and thorn-clad hollow, but here and there 
planted with considerable taste, and singularly broken 
and attractive along the edge of the Avon gorge. Front- 
ing Durdham Downs are the Zoological Gardens, very 
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pleasantly laid out, which have been unusually successful 
for breeding purposes. 

Clifton Observatory stands over 300 feet above the bed 
of the Avon ; and St. Vincent's Rocks descend thence per- 
pendicularly to the river-side. In the face of these rocks 
IS a large cavern, known as Ghyston or the Giant's Cave, 
Here there was an oratory or chapel and hermitage dedicated 
to St. Vincent ; only to be visited with great peril in the 
days when it was described by that persevering topographer, 
William of Worcester. Now the descent is easy; for a 
passage has been blasted through the rock from the Observ- 
atory, of- which it thus forms one of the attractions. The 
front of the cave is protected by an iron railing, and the 
view therefrom (it is 220 feet above the river) is very 
peculiar in effect. 

Hard by the Rocks is the famous Suspension Bridge, 
conducting to the lovely scenery of Leigh Woods on the 
Somersetshire shore, with their relics of ancient cliff camps, 
and the deep-set Nightingale Valley — a romantic ravine 
having good claim to its name. The gorge here is 700 feet 
wide ; and until the bridge was erected the only means of 
crossing the river was by the ferry at Rownham below, 
which involved precipitous descent and ascent. Just a 
century and a half since (1735) Alderman Vick, of Bristol, 
bequeathed £1000 to erect a bridge ; to accumulate until 
it reached £10,000. By 1831 the £1000 had become £8000. 
This was increased to £45,000 by subscriptions, and the 
work commenced in 1836 from the designs of Mr. I. K. 
Brunei. Three years exhausted the funds, and for twenty 
years thereafter the scheme remained in abeyance, the huge 
pier towers melancholy monuments of apparent failure. 
In 1860, however, the bridge was taken in hand again 
(partially as a memorial to Brunei) by a new Company, 
and completed in 1864 under the direction of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, the materials used being chiefly those of the old 
Suspension Bridge at Hungerford. The suspension length 
is 630 feet, and the height above high water 230. It is 
impossible to form an adequate idea of the grandeur of the 
Avon gorge — too magnificent in its proportions to be seri- 
ously affected by the objectionable quarrying operations 
on either side — except from the point of view the bridge 
affords. 
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Excursions from Bristol. 

These, too, are manifold. Those on the Somersetshire 
side of the Avon will be chiefly found under the various 
railway sections, including Glevedon [Sect. V.], Weston- 
super-Mare [ditto], Cheddar [Sect. VI.], Wells [Sect 
VII.], Glastonbury [Sect. IX.], each and all by rail within 
the limits of an easy day. Then there are Dundry [Sects. 
v., XXI.], Bath [Sect. I.], Fortishead [Sect. IV.], and 
many another pleasant and attractive spot, the access to 
which is either made or facilitated by rail, with frequent 
holiday rates in the tourist season. Of other excursions, 
mostly pedestrian, and chiefly on the Gloucester side of the 
Avon, we may particularize the following: — 

1. Blaise Castle (Mrs. Harford), 4Jm. N., in the parish 
of Henbury (ch. E. Eng.), a beautifully-situated house in 
the midst of a lovely park, and containing a fine collection 
of pictures. Write for leave to see the grounds to the 
gardener. 

2. On the direct road to Blaise is Westbury-onrTrym 
(3m.), the seat of a monastery in early Saxon days, and 
down to the dissolution a house of much repute. The 
collegiate buildings, renewed and enlarged by Carpenter, 
Bishop of Worcester, 1448, were nearly all destroyed in 
the wars of the Commonwealth, being fired by Rupert to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the Roundheads. 
The ch., however, still remains, chieflyTerp., but with some 
bold E. Eng. work. It is a curious fact that both Wycliff 
and John de Trevisa were members of this college, whicli 
was thus in no indefinite sense a centre of early Reformation. 

3. King's Weston Parky the seat of Mr. P. S. Miles, l^m. 
to the westward of Blaise Castle, is another lovely domain. 

These three points may very well be taken in one excur- 
sion, returning by the Avonmouth Railway, which has a 
station at Shirehampton, If the walk is extended to the 
terminus at Avonmouth, there will be found a good hotel. 

4. Leigh Court, the seat of Sir W. Miles, lies on the left 
bank of the Avon, 3^m. from Bristol. Across the Suspen- 
sion Bridge is the pleasantest and most picturesque way. 
Pill, on the Portishead railway, is Im. from the grounds. 
The park and gardens are Very beautiful, and the house a 
stately edifice by Hopper, with Ionic porticoes, and other 
details. The Court is famous for its pictures, which Mr. 
Waagan declared would grace the palace of any monarchy 
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and which are open to the public on Thursdays, by order 
obtained on application on previous days at the Bristol 
Bank, Com Street. Among the more notable works are 
Kubens's * Woman taken in Adultery * and ' Conversion of 
St. Paul,' Raphael's * Christ bearing the Cross,' Domen- 
ichino's * John the Evangelist,' N. Poussin's * Plague at 
Athens,' two of the finest Claudes in existence, with several 
other landscapes by that master ; and paintings, for the 
most part of unusual merit, by A. Caracci, Velasquez, A. 
del Sarto, Murillo, S. Rosa, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Fra 
Bartolomeo, P. Veronese, Guido Reni, Bellini, C. Maratti, 
Correggio, C. Dolce, Paul Potter, Gerard Dow, Holbein, 
Hogarth, and Vernet. 

5. Ashton is 3m. from Bristol byroad, whether by Bed- 
minster or the Suspension Bridge, but l^m. only from 
Clifton Bridge station on the Portishead line, which skirts 
the extensive grounds of Ashton Court (Sir J. H. G. 
Smyth). The ch. retains its screen. Part of Ashton 
Court dates from the 15th century ; the front is by Inigo 
Jones. The hill known as the Tump here, once crested 
by a camp, commands a fine view of Bristol, and of the 
landscape towards Dundry. 



Railway Excursion. 

IV. BRISTOL TO PORTISHEAD. (G.W.R.) 



Distance Distance 
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Sution. 
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Bristol. Portishead. 


Bristol. 




Portishead 


1 Bedminster 10| 


H 


Portbury 


2 


3 CUfton Bridge 8 


111 


Portishead 




71 Pill 4 









Time: 35m. Fares: (single) 25., \s. 6cf.,. lljd ; 
{return) 3«., 2«. Zd. 

This line, though short, has considerable interest. It 
branches off from the main Bristol to Exeter track about 
2m. from the Temple Station, and for the greater part of 
its course follows closely the left or W. bank of the 
Avon. The station at Clifton Bridge is directly in the 
S'OTge of this river, there crossed by the ferry from Clifton, 
and not far from winding walks leading up to the Sus- 
pensJon Bridge, and to the delightful woods of Leigh on 
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the Somersetshire side of the stream. From the railway 
there is an excellent view of the rock section opposite. 

T^m. Pill. A creek village, with a considerable mari- 
time population, but nothing tempting a stay. Here the 
Avon gorge is left behind, and pretty views open on 
either hand. On the other side of the river is Shirehampton. 
From this point the line turns inland and makes the shortest 
cut to Portishead. 

9^m. PoRTBURY. The ch. is seen among trees to the 
left. Here was a Roman station, and a priory. Clapton- 
in-Gordano may be visited with equal facility, hence or 
from Portishead. I'he distance in either case is about 
2Jm. The ch. has several interesting features ; and the 
bench-ends, dating from the 13th century, are some of the 
earliest in the kingdom. The manor-house, until modern- 
ized, was very quaint, in part of the opening years of the 
14th century, with a wooden screen of still earlier date, 
pronounced by Mr. Parker probably the earliest and most 
remarkable domestic screen in existence. The suffix of 
Gordano in this and several other parishes preserves the 
memory of a family of that name. 

11 J. Portishead. (Hotels: Royal Pier ^Temperance ; 
refreshment and tea-houses numerous, the place being a 
great resort of Bristol holiday folk.) This pleasant spot 
has the makings of a capital watering-place, and though, 
since the development of the docks, business has competed 
closely with pleasure, its attractions are by no means to 
be despised. The village is sheltered by a hill which 
terminates the coast ridge between here and Clevedon, and 
the breezy summit of which overlooks a wide expanse of 
land and sea. On every side there are the tokens of growth 
and prosperity. Cosy villas dot the slopes and peer from 
among the trees, and the old village is cast quite into the 
shade by the substantial and well-built houses of the new 
town of which it has become the parent. The ch. is small, 
with a-Nor. font, and has obtained some little notoriety from 
a flying arch across the N. aisle. The manor-house dates 
temp, Henry VIII., with a good example of an Elizabethan 
turret. 

Portishead has many good walks and strolls, and the 
coast hills are very tempting. There is hardly a prettier 
walk in the neighbourhood, however, than that by the main 
road to Clevedon, following the valley all the way with 
the hills gradually closing in around. It is but 5 or ^to.« \ 

'^ 1. 
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and half way is the village of Weston-in-Gordano, with its 
picturesque ch. The body of the fabric is Perp., but the 
tower is E. Eng., and there is a curious gallery approached 
by stone stairs over the S. door. [For other hints see 
Clevedon, Sect. V.] 



Railway Excursion. 

V. BRISTOL TO TAUNTON. (G.W.R.) 



Distance 

from Station. 

Bristol. 

1 Bedminster 
5§ Bourbon 
8 Nailsea 
12 Yatton 
15i Worle 

18| Weston-super-Mare 
Junction 
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36| 
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20* Bleadon and Uphill 2< 

24} Brent Knoll 20^ 

27 Highbridge n\ 

30} Dunball 14 

33 Bridge water 111 

39 Durston 5| 
44| Taunton' 



Time: (express) 51ra., (ordinary) 2h. Fares: (single) 
9s. 9c?., Is. 6<i., Ss. Sid. ; (return) I65., 12s. 6d. 

The section of the Great Western Railway from Bristol 
to Taunton is one that jt?er se presents few attractions to 
lovers of the picturesque. The greater part of its course 
lies over monotonous alluvial flats, traversed by sluggish 
ditches, lined with rows of melancholy-looking pollard 
willows — ^interesting enough to the practical farmer for 
their luxuriant herbage and the great herds of cattle that 
graze upon them, but sadly wearisome to the traveller, 
were it not that here and there a hill range is cut through, 
or the distant prospect of rolling uplands gives promise of 
greater attractiveness beyond. These remarks, however, 
apply mainly to the course of the line beyond Yatton. Up 
to that point its landscapes are more varied, and fre- 
quently of much quiet beauty. 

Im. Bedminster. This is the Somersetshire suburb of 
Bristol, a busy and a smoky neighbourhood, with a good 
many brick-yards, and not a few collieries. A short 
distance beyond the station, on the right, we gain a splendid 
view of the gorge of the Avon at Clifton, spanned by the 
Suspension Bridge. Indeed, from no point can the ravine 
and the thread-like path which crosses it be seen to more 
advantage, Bejond, on the same aide, is the junction of 
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« Portieliead branch, wjtli the spreading wnods nf ABlitnn 
Court. On the left, nigh 3ni. dietant, is the long ridg'e of 
Dimdry, ranrked by itB tall tower. 

fijm. BouHTOS. Tlie etatioa for Flax Bnurton, a little 
village, of no particular interest in itaelf, tlioiigh the oil, 
retains aome Nnr, work. There h muoh pretty ecenery, 
- liowever, and it is by no means a bad spot from wliich to 
assaO tha heights of Diradry. BackWfU ch,, 2m. S.W., ia 
far more interesting than Bourton, and finely situated ; and 
there is a good Elizabethan house at Barrow Court, Ira. 
S. of Bourton. It is a very pleasant and easy 3ra, walk 
from Bourton Station to Kailsea station, taking Backwell 
en route. 

am. Nailsea. (Pop. 2237.* Tliis is a small colliery 
diatrict. The village lies IJm. N.W. of the station. The 
ch. ia iiniTiteresting, Init the roanor-lmuee makM up for any 
deficiencies. It is chiefly of Elizabethan date, but has 
portions of the reign of Henry V 11 1., and some of the 
rooms are handsomely panelled. Clielvey ch. iiae a Nor. 
doorway, and some E. Eng. features, witli an incised 13th- 
century Tynte memorial slab. It is about IJm. from 
Nailsea station, immediately left of the line. NaUata 
Court is a mile beyond to the right. Ghelvey Conrt ia a 

Nailseii ia the nt.sBt main b'ne atation to Cadbury 
camp, 3m. N. (see under Clevedon) ; and the nearest point 
of railway approach to BrockUi/ Combe, 2^ra. S.W. The 
Combe is one of tlie most picturesque nooks of the Mendips 
— deep ravines and hold crags, among rooky, wooded hills, 
presenting n scene of striking and fantastic beauty. The 
walk may he continued with advantage through Cleev€ 
Coomhe, still more weird and rocky, on to Yatton (6m,). 

12m. Yatton. This ia the junction of the drop line to 
Clevedon, and of the Cheddar Valley branch to Wells. Tliere 
is a good hotel nnd poating-house close to the station. Tlio 
manor-house here ia almost exactly like Clevedon Court, 
a copy an a much smaller scale. Yatton cA. is a very fins 
edifice with an unfinished spire ; and with a magnificent 
nave, quite dispro portioned to the remaining portion of the 
building to which it was added. The nave must he ranked 
as one of the finest examples, alike in design and finish, of 
the characteristic local Perp. In the other portions of the 
ch. E. Rng., Doc, and Perp, work will be foimd. The 
N. chapel, of tlie same date as the nave, is very beautiful ; 
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and there are a couple of fine altar tombs. Yatton cannot 
be passed unheeded by any true lover of noble ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

Yatton is barely Im. S.E. of its station, its truncated 
spire peering over the trees. Three m. beyond is the 
pleasant village of Wrington^ with many a claim to notice, 
not the least that its ch. possesses " the finest square 
western tower not distinct, for a spire or lantern in all 
England, and therefore possibly in the whole world" 
{Freeman). This tower is remarkable for simple beauty 
and perfection of details, and rises to the height of 140 
feet. Unique as is the praise accorded, few will be dis- 
posed to question its deserts. If the ch. were fully worthy 
of the tower, perfection would not be distant; but the 
nave though lofty and of great beauty wants length ; and 
the Dec. chancel is quite out of proportion — small and 
almost mean. Nevertheless, Wrington ch. has few rivals 
even in Somerset, and Wrington tower none. 

Hard by the churchyard is a small thatched cottage 
famous as the (accidental) birth-place of John Locke. 
His mother was taken ill while attending Wrington ch., 
and removed to this humble house as the nearest shelter, 
and here therefore the great philosopher was bom. A 
tablet intended to record the fact sets forth, ** John Locke 
was bom in this house a.d. mdcxxxii. This stone was 
erected by the inhabitants of this parish a.d. mdcccxliv." 
Not far distant is Barley Wood, the beloved retreat of that 
excellent old lady versifier, Hannah More, who lies buried 
in Wrington churchyard. Her poems are fading into 
oblivion, but many a good work lives after her, and green 
and pleasant is the memory yet of her beneficial life in the 
country side. 

13m. Clevedon. (Pop. about 6000. Hotels: Hoyal, 
liockj Pier, Bristol. Lodgings abundant, with several 
good and cheap refreshment-houses, especially near the 
station.) Clevedon communicates with the 'main line at 
Yatton by a branch 4Jm. in length, traversing a fertile 
alluvial flat ; and is a pleasant watering-place of modern 
date, which still retains many of the characteristics of its 
village days, though now boasting its Pier and Esplanade, 
its long rows of terraced villas, and all the accompaniments 
of a seaside resort of established reputation. It is less 
known, however, than it deserves, and for that very 
reason should have special attractions for those who wish 
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to find at tlie eeaside most o£ tlie comforts and conveni- 
enceB, uad none of the bustle, uf everyday town-life, A 
restful pleaegintneaa may be regarded kb ita chief tharac- 
teriatic. Even in ita brief aummer seaaon it baa an air oi 
repose, wbile fur tJiose who are inclined to ipke up a more 
iengtbened residence, it ofiere a climate singularly equable 
and aoothing, free from any exceae of moisture, aiLd a 
neighbourhood full of interest, with many a walk nnd drive. 
Except in a very modem aenae Clevedon iias no liiatory. 
The old church nestled peacefully in ita quiet hollow among 
the low coast hills for ceniuries unknown to fame, until it 
found an imperishable nidie in qui national literature ai 
the burial-place of Arthur Hallam, mourned in the death- 
lesB 7h Memirriam. Hero in his 



Ilea the deareat friend of Tennyson, with his father Henry 
Hallatn, and other members of the Hallam and Elton 
families ; and from the lone churchyard we see around ua 
the ECene and hear the eounda that inspired the now 
familiar lines: — 



" Aiii3 the Btntelj ships go on. 

To tbeir haven uader the hiU ; 
Bub, oh I for tlie touch of a vauished hand. 
And the aaund of a voice that is etili." 



4 



With yet another master poet ia this erewhile quiet 
Somerset fishing village linked, and tlie cottage may still 
be seen in whicli Coleridge settled in IT96 upon his mar- 
riage with Sara Fricker, and described himself forthwith 
08 "quite domestieatfid," and enjoying a prospect "per- 
haps more various than any otlier in the kingdom : the 
sea, the diatant islands, the opposite coast." Coleridge's 
Clevedon was not oura, but it would be hard to prove any 
alteration for tiio worse. Many of the ruatic cotlagea atill 
remain, though somewhat strangely elbowed by hnndaome 
villas i nor have drives and terraces monopolized all the 
wild and picturesque, even within the limits of the opera- 
tioDB of the Clevedon Local Board. Of the iiiodeni build- 
ings one of the most interesting is Christ C'h., originally 
built after deaigna by Kickman, lately remodelled (Man- 
ners end Gill, architects) ; but inferior in simple beauty to 
All Saints [Giles, architect), which contains sonie good 
carving, and several stained glass windows hy Clayton and 
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Bel], Wailes, Hardman, Capronner, &c., incloding one from 
Beauvais. 

Clevedon oldch., though anpretending, has several points 
of interest, and includes Nor. work in the lower part of the 
central tower, Dec, and Perp. An incised slab, with an 
effigy in armour, has been variously pronounced that of 
Sir Thomas Clevedon or Sir Thomas Lovel. An early 
17th e^f^ of a child is considered to be that of one 
of the Wakes, long holders of Clevedon Court, where the 
famous Wake knot (see Hereward the Wake) may still be 
seen. The chief modem monimients are those of the 
Eltons and the Hallams already noted. The ch. is about 
Im. from the Railway Station. Upon the hill on the 
opposite side of the little bay stood until recently the ruins 
of Walton ch., for many a long year a crumbling desolation 
in the midst of a neglected churchyard, now rebuilt with 
portions of the old fabric incorporated. On the hill above 
are the remains of Walton Castle^ often regarded as a very 
modem antique, but of some age, though a mere imitation 
of mediaBval work. It looks picturesque, however, and 
the li ill-top commands a series of singularly varied views, 
ranging from the Welsh coast to the Mendips, and imme- 
diately overlooking Clevedon and the romantic valleys 
opening upon it from the E. and S. 

To the antiquary Clevedon has no object of interest like 
Clevedon Court. It is within easy walk — from Im. to l|m. 
from any part of the town — and is notable even in Somer- 
set as an example of inediaBval domestic architecture. The 
oldest part of the present building is Edwardian, and 
includes the hall, porches, kitchen, and offices. The 
greater portion of the remainder is Elizabethan ; and 
various improvements have been carried out of recent 
years, enlarging the house, and replacing inferior late work 
by some of fitting character. The many gabled and pin- 
nacled broken outline of the Court has a very picturesque 
effect, and its site and surroundings are worthy of the 
fabric. The portcullis grooves remain. The Court con- 
tains some good carving, a quantity of antique (chiefly 
Elizabethan) furniture, and a number of family portraits. 
It has belonged to its present possessors, the Eltons, since 
1710. They purchased it from the Digbys, who acquired 
it from the Wakes by marriage. 

Clevedon owes its chief charms to its position (implied 
./n Jtg name), at the toot of steep hills which break off on 
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the shore of the Severn, and are cleft by deep ravines. 
These hills are high, steep, and well wooded, and present 
an ever-changing variety of scene. Among the eminences 
close to or within Clevedon are Hangstone Hill, Highdnle 
Hill, Court Hill, and Dial Hill— the latter giving the 
finest view in the neighbourhood. 

In accessory attractions Clevedon is by no means lack- 
ing. The beach is steep, and the rise of the tide consider- 
able ; but there is good bathing accommodation ; the 
marine zoology has several interesting features ; tlie 
botanist will find his researches well rewarded ; and the 
geologist may collect many typical Carboniferous fossils. 

Excursions from Clevedon. 

1. The walk by the cliff to Walton ch. and castle may 
be continued on to Portishead, by the road which traverses 
the coast-range between Clevedon and the latter place— a 
very pretty route, overlooking the charming valley between 
this ridge and that opposite, which extends from its Cleve- 
don end at Court Hill to tlie gorge of the Avon at Clifton. 

2. The walk along the valley from Clevedon to Portis- 
head, passing through the little village of Weston-in- 
Gordano, is at once pleasant and easy, almost a continu- 
ous level nearly all the way. The more striking scenery 
is at the Clevedon end, where the valley is narrow and 
deep-set, but there is abundance of foliage everywhere, 
and many of the trees are of notable size and beauty. 

3. A rougher but more romantic road is that over the 
Court Hill, which may be ascended from several points, 
and over which there are numerous delightful walks. 
Part of the hill remains in its native ruggedness, but part 
has been planted with much taste. Conifers luxuriate, 
and rhododendrons flourish in great masses, in singular 
contrast to the native gorse and heatlier. Part of the hill 
is known by the name of Conygar, which occurs elsewhere 
in the county, and is probably indicative merely of an 
ancient haunt of conies — a warren. A road along the hill 
leads to Tickenham and Cadhury Camp. The time is not 
very remote when Clevedon used to be described as " west- 
ward of the village of Tickenham." Now Clevedon is the 
directing-post of Tickenham. The village is of little in- 
terest, but the old manor-house is of the date of Henry IV., 
with a good hall and perfect roof; and the ch. contains 
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some E. Eng. work and a cross-legged eflSgy. Tickenham 
is S^m. from Clevedon ; Cadbury Camp 4m. (posting fare 
to latter, 65.). The Camp is 7 acres in extent, with a triple 
rampart of loose stones, and its site commands wide views 
over the valleys on either side of the ridge on which it 
stands. 

4. Yatton may be made the centre of several pleasant 
walks [see ante, present section]. Fares by branch : (single) 
Sd.f 6^., S^d,; (return) Is. dd, Wrington [see ante] by 
road is 8m. from Clevedon ; posting fare, 125. 

Cab fares are Is. a mile, 1 to 3 persons ; over three, 6d. 
extra. By time, 2«. an hour ; Is. every half hour additional. 
Pony and donkey carriages one-half less. 

ISJm. WoRLE. (Pop. 906.) A somewhat straggling 
village lying at the foot of the eastern extremity of Worle- 
bury Hill, over which there is an attractive walk to Weston- 
super-Mare. The ch. has a Nor. doorway and a richly- 
carved stone pulpit. The villagers have the traditional 
character of being in times past a very " rough lot.'* They 
are credited with having entertained an almost frantic 
objection to law and lawyers, and with having been 
accustomed to beat the muster-call upon the " Worle 
drum" whenever one of the legal profession came in 
sight, with the intention of admonishing him by words, 
blows, or ducking, to quit the village without delay. 

The next station is Weston Junction, with which a 
short drop line connects 

20m. Weston-super-Mare ; commonly called Weston. 
(Pop. 10,47Q. Hotels : Royal, Imperial, York, Eailway, 
Claremont, Victoria^ Plough, Temperance. Kefresh- 
ment-houses of various kinds are numerous, and lodg- 
ings are plentiful in all grades. ) Weston is a watering- 
place, and but for its potteries would be nothing more, 
for it has little general trade. It has profited largely 
by its contiguity to Bristol, of which it is the Brighton, 
and, quite apart from its summer visitors, many of the 
pleasant villas which b'ne the slopes of Worlebury Hill 
are tenanted by Bristolians, who find the short daily run 
no hindrance to business. Weston is purely of modem 
growth, and has risen from fishing to fashion well 
within the memory of the " oldest inhabitant." It lies 
in the northern quarter of Uphill Bay, a little recess in 
the shore of the Severn Sea, formed by Worlebury Hill 
andBrf^"^ ^nwn, two outliers of the Mendip range between 
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which there extends inland a long stretch of alluvial 
flat. Weston stands partly on this level, and partly on the 
hill-side, with a spacious Esplanade next the shore. Un- 
like Clevedon, the beach is very flat, and the tide recedes a 
long way, so that at low water the prospect is not so invit- 
ing as at high. However, the expanse is chiefly sand and 
not mud, and the reputation of Weston for salubrity is in 
no wise affected thereby. The climatic claims of Weston 
are a dry and bracing, and at the same time genial, air, and 
an almost entire freedom from fog. A complete system 
of drainage has been carried out, and an excellent water 
supply provided ; the natural shelter of the place from the 
northern and easterly winds was greatly improved by the 
planting of Worlebury Hill half a century ago by the lord 
of the manor, Mr. Pigott. The town itself presents few 
features of interest. The ch. of St. John replaced the 
ancient parish ch. in 1824. Since then the interior has been 
much improved. It contains some good stained glass. 
Here, also, is the last work of Chantrey, a medallion head 
of Lady Smyth, and a figure by Weeks, a memorial of 
Miss Smyth Pigott. The other chs. of Weston do not call 
for particular remark. Weston is noted for its bathing 
faciUties ; and its Pier is a novelty. The extreme end of 
Worlebury Hill is called Anchor Point; and some 300 
yards distant lies the rocky island of Birnbeck. By bridg- 
ing over the intervening space the island has been con- 
verted into the " pier-head," with refreshment-rooms and 
every accommodation for the promenade. From the 
island another pier projects, fitted with landing and moor- 
ing stages. The pier is rather '* outside " the town ; but 
for all that its site is wisely chosen. Near its entrance are 
some tastef ully-laid-out pleasure-grounds ; and indeed it 
must be admitted that if Weston owes much to Nature, 
it is no less indebted to Art. 

For short walks there are not only the Pier and the 
Esplanade, but the woods of Worlebury, intersected with 
paths, some as secluded as if they were miles from any 
dwelling ; others leading to points commanding far-reach- 
ing views over Weston on the one side, or towards Clevedon 
on the other ; or, again, over the embouchure of the Severn, 
past the quaint islets of the Steep and the Flat Holms, to 
the coast of Wales — on a clear day a long, picturesquely- 
broken line, ranging 'twixt sea and sky. 

But Worlebury Hill has other than scenic attractions. 
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Along its ridge next the sea stretches a notable encamp- 
ment of very early date, to which a tribal character has 
been ascribed, and which contains a number of hut-circles, 
some of a very perfect type. In 1851 several of these 
circles were examined and sundry skeletons exhumed — 
some bore evident marks of violence. Prebendary Scarth 
regards this as the most interesting camp in Somerset, as 
it certainly is one of the most ancient. The ramparts are 
of heaped stones of great strength, with a remarkable 
succession of defences at the weaker points. 

Excursions prom Weston. 

1. The deserted ch. of Uphill^ 2m. distant, stands on 
the brow of the eminence from which it takes its name. 
The road thither passes Uphill Castle, a modern residence 
(T. T. Knypton, Esq.), and Uphill new ch. The old ch. 
overlooks the village, and with tlie exception of the 
chancel, repaired as a mortuary chapel, has been allowed 
to fall into ruin. Here we meet the tradition that it was 
to have been built on the flat below, but that tlie materials 
were removed at night to the summit of the hill, until the 
band of St. Nicholas was recognized and he was allowed 
to have his way. Probably this legend, to be found in 
every part of the country, originated in the struggle 
between tlie old faith and the new which attended the 
promulgation of Christianity, when the half-converted 
P^gan proselytes wished to continue the occupation of 
their sacred higli places, and the apostles of the new -creed 
resisted their efforts. Be this as it may, Uphill ch. is so 
old that it is difficult to see where else in the days of its 
foundation it could have been built, for the fertile meads* 
below must then have been mere marsh. There is hardly 
a better spot on the whole of this coast to trace the con- 
tour of the ancient sea-line. The hills stand out like 
islands or water-scarped promontories in a sea of verdure, 
and you have only to exchange the sward for the wave to 
reproduce the deeply-indented, lagoon-lined, island-dotted 
aspect, which this part of Somerset must have presented, 
geologically at a recent, historically at no remote, period. 
The ch. consists only of chancel, central tower, nave, and 
N. porch. The latter is claimed as Nor., and perhaps is so ; 
the lower stage of the tower is unquestionably as early as 
tAe latter part of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century, 
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and may be earlier; but this very interesting little 
fabric has been a great deal pulled about. The yard is 
still used for interments, and the old superstition against 
burying on the N., hardened into unreasoning custom, is 
still observed. In its site probably a survival of sun- 
worship, in its use the old ch. at Uphfll embodies, therefore, 
an almost equally ancient antipathy which marked the N. 
as the abode of evil spirits. The character of the view 
from Uphill has already been partially indicated. Imme- 
diately seaward lies sullen Brean Down, the appearance of 
which Westonians regard as *' very like a whale. " To the 
S. the view is bounded by the Quantocks. Inland rise the 
broken outlines of the Mendips. Below are luxuriant 
meadows mapped out by lines of " hedge-row elm ; " the 
village of Uphill ; further off Weston ; and closing in the 
landscape the sweep of Worlebury. 

2. To Brean i>oi«w through Uphill, crossing the ferry at 
the mouth of the Axe. Brean Down is a wild spot, forti- 
fied now, and bearing traces of ancient earthworks. 

3. Two miles E. of Uphill is the village of Hutton^ the 
ch. of which contains some Payne brasses. 

Hutton Court is a highly interesting old manor-house, 
with tower, and an ancient hall with carved oaken roof, of 
the 15tli century. 

4. Kewstoke lies on the southern flank of Worlebury, 
3m. from Weston. The easiest road is that cut along the 
sea-face of the hill, a charming walk or drive, in which 
wide sea views alternate with woodland shades. The 
more direct and the rougher road is over the crest of 
Worlebury, descending on the village by a craggy stair 
down a rocky gully known as St. Kew steps. The late 
Rev. F. Warre, disbelieving in St. Kew as a member of any 
hagiology, suggested Kewch-stoke = " boat station " as an 
etymology ; but Kew is not an uncommon place name, 
and these mixed derivations are to be regarded with sus- 
picion. Were it not so. Coed = " wood " would have as 
good a claim as Kewch. Kewstoke ch. has a good Nor. 
doorway, and an elaborately carven stone pulpit of Perp. 
date. (There are others at Worle, Hutton, Banwell, and 
elsewhere in this part of the county.) In 1850, while rest, 
was in progress, a reliquary of E. Eng. character was 
discovered in the N. wall, at the back of which, in an 
arched recess, was a wooden cup, containing what was 
j3upposed to be human blood. The suggestion is that this 
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was removed from Woodspring [see No. 5], "that it probably 
contained the most valuable relic possessed by the Priory — 
the blood of Thomas A'Becket ; and that the monks, fore- 
seeing the desecration of their conventual church, had 
deposited it in the parish church of Kewstoke." It is now 
in the Taunton Museum. If Kewstoke only be the 
destination, go by one. route and return by the other. 

6. Kewstoke stands on the southern verge of a little 
inlet known as Sand Bay, the shallow strand of which is 
backed by the usual meadow lowlands. The view across 
these fields from Kewstoke is bounded 2m. distant by a 
low rocky ridge next the sea. Here, from the midst of a 
clump of trees, rises the lonely tower of Woodspring^ an 
Augustinian Priory, founded in the opening years of the 
13th century by William de Courtenay, in expiation of the 
part played by his family connections in the murder of 
Becket. A more lonely spot it must have been hard to 
find. Protected from the sea only by a rugged turf- 
capped reef, with marshes on its landward side, the Priory 
of Woodspring can never have looked in its early or indeed 
its best days so pleasant and comfortable as now, when it 
shelters the farmer and his family instead of the prior and 
his monks. The best road from Kewstoke to Woodspring 
is by the strand ; but there is a short cut across the fields 
to which the peering tower may give the clue. Wood- 
spring now is a charming nook, much frequented in the 
season by " picnicers," and admission may be had to the 
buildings on payment of Qd. The nave of the ch. with its 
bold square tower (66 feet in height and in perfect external 
preservation) is used as a dwelling-house. Hard by stands 
the refectory, and most of the farm-buildings were once 
conventual, though the cloisters have disappeared. The 
present remains are largely Perp. On the piers of the 
entrance gateway are a couple of shields, one bearing the 
" five wounds." Those who are not afraid of a walk should 
take the return road by Worle [see ante]^ which leads 
almost directly towards the old windmill on Worlebury, 
and then, ascending the hill, make their way along the ridge 
to Weston. The return fare for a drive to Woodspring 
is 9^. 

6. The facilities for railway trips to places of interest are 
considerable. Yatton, Clevedon, Cheddar, Banwell, Brent 
Knoll, referred to elsewhere, are all within easy reach. 

7, Pleasant water trij^B (for which there is abundance of 
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accommodation in well-found pleasure-boats, maybe made 
to the Steep and the Flat Holms. The former is 5m. from 
Weston, and the more favourite resort of the two, possess- 
ing a good inn. It is 70 acres in extent, and rises to a 
considerable height. Here Gildas the historian is said to 
have retired for a while, and here, after the Conquest, 
Githa, the mother of Harold, with many other noble Saxon 
ladies, for a while took refuge. There are ancient graves, 
one of which is supposed to contain the remains of a 
murderer of Becket. The Flat Holm is 6m. from \Ve8ton, 
and a couple of miles nearer Cardiff than the Steep. It, 
too, is a favourite spot for summer excursions. There are 
batteries, part of the Severn defences, on both islands, as 
on Brean Down. 

Cab fares, 2«. per m. for 1 or 2 persons ; 6c?. for every Jm. 
commenced after. Each additional person, Qd, Time fares, 
2«. an hour ; Is. each half hour commenced afterwards. 

20to. Uphill. The ruined ch. [see Weston-super- 
Mare] of Uphill is little more than ^m. to the W. Bleadon 
lies l^m. S.E. under Bleadon Hill (436 feet high). Heame 
credits an old lady of Uphill parish with having cut adrift 
the vessels of a party of marauding Danes, and thus forced 
on a bloody contest between the desperate invaders and 
the native Somerset folk on this bold eminence. There 
are traces of earthworks. Bleadon ch. has no special 
features, but there is a tall cross in the ch. yard. On the 
northern side of the hill, 2m. E. of Uphill station, is 
llutton, almost hidden in summer time in its leafy screen 
[see ante]. 

24im. Brent Knoll. The striking conical hill after 
which this station is named has the advantage of the ridge 
of Bleadon by just 21 feet, and rising isolated, island-like, 
from the level meadow-lands below commands a wide- 
spread and a pleasing, if not an exceptionally picturesque, 
landscape. On its flanks, one N., the other S., are the twin 
Brent churches, East and South, each about IJm. from 
the station. jEast Brent ch. (Perp.) has a spire, but little 
other claim to notice. South Brent has traces of late or 
Trans. Nor. work, and a Dec. transept. The font is of great 
size. The bench-ends are grotesquely carved with subjects 
which Rutter thus describes : ** The ludicrous subjects 
carved on the ends refer the observer to the thirteenth 
century. The first of these remarkable specimens of ancient 
taste exhibits a fox hung by a goose, with two cubs yelping 
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house in which he was horn yet stands in Blake Street, 
modernized, hut with much of the original fahric carefully 
retained. 

Of the Castle there is hardly a vestige. The water-gate 
remains, on the western quay, and a cellar, hut that is all, 
with the exception of a few remnants of the western walls. 
William Briwere, son of the castle-builder, founded a 
monastery of Grey Friars ; and this is now represented by 
an arched doorway in Silver Street. 

The ch. is a spacious Perp. edifice (with some portions 
of its Dec. predecessor) with a tall, graceful spire. There 
is a fine altar-piece, * The Descent from the Cross,' given to 
the town by the Hon. Anne Poulett {his godmother was 
Queen Anne I), M.P. It is said to have been captured in a 
privateer. It is of the Italian school ; and has been ascribed 
to Guido, but with greater likelihood to one of the Caracci. 
However, on this point all is speculation. There is an 
amusing entry in the ch. records that when Whitfield came 
to Bridgewater to preach " one of the fire-engines was got 
out and he was pumped upon, the Vicar assisting." 

The most notable modem building is the ch. of St. John, 
at Eastover, erected on the site of an ancient hospital 
dedicated to that saint. 

In the ordinary use of the term Bridgewater is hardly 
an excursion centre. It occupies, however, a convenient 
position betwixt two noteworthy districts. Eastward lies 
Sedgmoor and the localities associated with Monmouth's 
fall. Westward there is a very pleasant and attractive 
country skirting the southern shore of Bridgewater Bay 
and stretching to the Quantocks. 

In dealing with the former we cannot do better than 
refer to Macaulay's graphic description of the struggle and 
its scene. His words leave little to add even for guide- 
book purposes. Chedzoy, the nearest of the " Zoys " or 
ancient islets, to Bridgewater (2^m.), has a handsome ch. 
tower and some good bench-ends. The altar-cloth, made 
from an embroidered cope found beneath the pulpit, is a 
magnificent piece of work. On the S. side of the ch. is a 
stone said to be worn away by the sharpening of swords 
upon it before the battle. Weston Zoyland ch. (SJm.) has 
a nave of unusual length. The best view of the scene of 
the conflict is from its tower. This ch. was turned into 
the prison-house of 600 unfortunate captives by Feversham. 
Jfuidiezop ch, (Bin,) has a Dec. chancel of some merit ; and 
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the tower is also a good one. A brass records the death of 
" Louis Chevalier de Misieres," slain fighting " against ye 
king's enemies commanded by ye Rebel Duke of Mon- 
mouth." 

When the battle was fought Sedgmoor was for the most 
part a dreary morass, often flooded, part of the great swamp 
which protected the Kelts against the inroads of Wessex, 
and which sheltered Alfred from the Danes. 'When 
Monmouth looked upon Sedgmoor it had been partially 
reclaimed, and was intersected by many "rhines." Here 
and there lay the villages like islets, each clustering round 
its tower. Feversham's 4000 men were quartered at Weston 
Zoyland, Middlezoy, and near Chedzoy. Monmouth had 
8000 men, all undisciplined. His army left Bridgewater 
about one o'clock in the morning of Monday the 6th July. 
Between them and the enemy lay three rhines. Two were 
safely crossed ; the third, the Bussex rhine, which covered 
the royal encampment, was unknown to Monmouth, and 
brought his forces to a stand. The accidental discharge of 
a pistol gave the alarm, and across this ditch the battle was 
fought, the raw levies of Monmouth repulsing all attacks 
until ammunition failed them and the royalist artillery 
were brought up. Three hundred of the king's troops, a 
thousand of the insurgents, lay dead on the field ; and 
hundreds more perished in the rout and slaughter which 
lasted all day. Five hundred prisoners were crammed into 
Weston Zoyland church, and next day the road thence to 
Bridgewater was lined with gibbets, each with its ghastly 
burden, while the bells rang merrily, and the soldiers, 
drinking the cider which the farmers gave them, " san.tc 
and rioted on the moor among the corpses." "So ended 
the last fight deserving the name of battle that has been 
fought on English ground ; and years after the children of 
the moor used to celebrate the conflict in their games — 
' King Monmouth's' men raising the battle-cry of Soho." 

The district W. of Bridgewater is best dealt with in a 
separate excursion, and most enjoyably on foot. It will be 
found therefore under Sect. X. Here it is sufticient to note 
thi^t the chief points of interest within 6m. of Bridgewater 
on tMfr side are Cannington, Spaxton, Enmore, Halswell, 
Charlinch (notorious for the Agapemone), Durleigh, and 
Werabddn. 

39m. ^URSTON. There is very little interest in the 
ride from IJridgewater to Durston, save the distant prospect 
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of Glastonbury Tor, and the Polden Hillffand other portions 
of what 'by contrast must be called the Mid-Somerset 
" Highlands.'* The line has been several times flooded in 
winter in consequence of defects in the drainage areas, and 
the trafl&c carried on through the waters. Durston is an 
unimportant village, but the station is the junction for the 
branch to Yeovil. 

The remains of the " Priory " of Mynchin Buckland are 
^m. distant. Very few traces now exist of the edifice, 
which was remarkable as being not only a Priory but a 
Preceptory — ^the former the only community of women, 
according to the Rev. T. Hugo, that the Knights Hospital-^ 
lers possessed in this country. 

44 jm. Taunton. (Pop. 14,967. Hotels: London^ 
Casue^ Railway^ George^ Clarke's, with several good inns 
and temperance houses.) "Where should I be bore else 
than in Taunton Deane ? '* So sayeth the old county pro- 
verb ; and though it has been set down as " a peasant's 
bragg," yet the valley of the Tone, in the neighbourhood 
of Taunton, for beauty and fertility merits all the praise 
bestowed, and justifies the pride which every native feels 
therein ; even though we may not be able to accept with- 
out qualification the quaint comment — that not only is it 
" indeed populous and pleasant," but " so fruitful with the 
zun and zoil alone that it needs no manuring." Whatever 
artificial aids it may or may not require, Taunton Deane is 
still, however, the garden of W. Somerset. Nor is Taunton 
at all unworthy of its belongings — a handsome, substantiali 
enterprising borough ; with wide streets, good houses, 
pleasant suburbs, good public buildings alike new and old 
—marching well with the times, and yet retaining, beside 
much that is really ancient, that pervading quaintness that 
is the distinctive characteristic of a genuine old English 
town. It owes most of its recent prosperity to its position 
as a railway centre. Not only is it the most important 
iriain line station between Bristol and Exeter, but the 
central junction of three branches — those to Minehead, 
Barnstaple, and Chard, and practically that to Yeovil also. 

The high antiquity of Taunton is unquestionable. It 
was not in strictness a Roman station ; but that it-jHrjJjV^ 
place of Roman occupation has been made evident see ky^ 
discovery of Roman medals and pottery in the to^^e<L jgjjf^ 
while at Hoi way, close by, there was found in l^^y&^f^^n. 
^*iiDiDg m&ny Roman silver coins, and scat1;tnerir^ fa^ 



hftve been of frequent occmrence. The character of the 
ancient roads in the vicinity also lead to tlie coDcluBion 
(vide Dr. Priog's eicellent book) that we have here thesite 
of an old British town, which the Romans ot aorae time 
found it oonvenieDt to occupy io addition to tiie formidable 
camps which they held in the neigh hovirhood. The caatle 
earthworkB, mainly on the score of tlieir rectangular form, 
have been aacrihed a Roman origin ; hnt this seeiiis doubtful. 
The town jiassed into Saxon hands ia the reign of King 
Ine, who made it the bulwark of his newly-won domaina 
whoa he had extended WeBsex to the Tone. For many 
centuries it was an appendage of the See of Winchester, 
to which it is said to have been given by Etlielward at the 
desire of Queen Fritheswitha, Taimtoa played no promi- 
nent part in English history for ages ; but its importance 
was recogniaed by Perkin Warbeck in his brief campaign, 
though having seized it iie evacuated it without waiting to 
be attacked. Its most memorable association is with the 
wars of the Commonwealth, when it was most heroically 
held by the renowned Blake. The caatle was of some 
Kttle strength, but the unwalled town had to be defendeil 
by extemporized fortifi cations, and defended it was with 
equal succeas against fire, storm, and blockade. Every 
assault made reduced the area held by the destniction of 
houses, BO that a daily widening ring of ashes surrounded 
the apparently devoted borough. The kernel, however, 
remained sound to the core ; and Taunton continued a 
Roundhead garrison, even after the Cavaliers had effected 
a lodgment in part of its outskirts. So Bore was Blake 
presBedthathis ammunition was all spent and his provisions 
well nigh exhausted. Vet with grim humour he declared 
that heahould never give up while he had such an excellent 
dinner as bis boots ; and he is credited with having treated 
liis last hog to a series of soimd whippings, to mislead the 
basiegerB into the belief that he had a plentiful supply of 

The spirit of the town was seen to have undergone no 
change when the Duke of Monmouth made his ill-fat«d 
attempt upon the Crown. He was received here with the 
ereatest enthusiasm, proclaimed king, and treated as 
beseemed a beloved monarch, the young women being 
particularly prominent in their welcome. This brought 
upon the devoted town a perfect whirlwind of vengeance 
after Sedgmoor. First harassed and spoiled by Kirke and 
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his ferocious lambs (reported to have slaughtered 100 
prisoners without form of trial), it next fell under the 
scorpion lash of Jejffreys, who here commenced his Bloody 
Assize^ and rested not until in one way or another he had 
more than decimated the unfortunate inhabitants. Nearly 
400 were sent by him to the plantations, and just 100 
hung. The bloody track which the brutal Chief Justice 
left behind him, in his progress through the West, is not 
yet ejffaced from local tradition, but in one form or another 
continually recurrent. 

Taunton Castle claims to have been founded by Ine, 
who succeeded to the throne of the West Saxons in 688, 
and who threw up a series of earthworks at the junction of 
the Potwater with the Tone, a portion of which still remains. 
Here no doubt the Saxon monarch had his " timbered 
strength." The earliest castle, in the modem sense of the 
term, was built by William Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, 
temp. Henry I. The greater portion of the existing struc- 
ture is Edwardian. The Castle has seen service. It was 
taken by the Cornish rebels on their march London ward in 
the reign of Henry VII. During the civil war it was held 
for the Parliament, taken by the Royalists, retaken and 
held gallantly as afore noted by Blake. It was here in the 
existing great hall that Jeffreys enacted some of the most 
brutal scenes of the Bloody Assize. 

The Castle is now the appropriate property and head- 
quarters of the Somerset Archaeological and Natural His- 
tory Society, and contains its fine Museum^ open to the 
public daily on payment of U. The antiquities are 
numerous and varied, and largely local, including many 
relics of the Roman occupation of the county ; there is a 
good ethnological and a fair natural history collection ; 
but it is the geological department which is of the chief 
interest. It contains, besides much from other sources, 
the collections of the late Rev. D. Williams, and the col- 
lection from the Mendip bone caverns formed by Mr. W. 
Beard, of Ban well — with additions. This is the chief 
feature of the section, and is " probably unsurpassed by 
any collection of the kind in the kingdom," many of the 
specimens indeed being unique. A recent addition is a 
large collection of county MSS., &c., made by Mr. Serel of 
Wells. 
Taunton ib famous for its chief ch., that of St. Mary 
■^/a^dalene, the magnificent W. tower of which is the first 
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portion of the town caught sight of by the railway travel- 
ler. This is not the original tower, but a reproduction, 
erected 1857-62, and a restoration of the most exact kind. 
Though one of the most ornate and elegant, neither this, 
nor its fine proportions and great height (163 feet), give it 
the first place among the towers of this well- towered 
county ; but those who have not seen its rivals may well 
be excused if they should think it facile princeps. Cer- 
tainly it is not excelled in the union or boldness and 
delicacy. It is divided into four heights. The ch. is very 
handsome and spacious, with double aisles both N. and S. 
of the nave. In the main it is Perp. — indeed the whole of 
the exterior is so ; but there are remains of Nor. work in 
the chancel arch ; and of the E. Eng. ch. which succeeded, 
in the N. aisles and transepts. The roof is a fine example 
of 15th-century carpentry, with huge tie and hammer 
beams. The ch. of St. Jarnes is also Perp., and has a good 
tower, rebuilt. Not far distant are the scanty remains of 
Taunton Priory^ an Augustinian house. A few mounds 
m a grassy field mark the site of the chief buildings, but 
there is still left a Dec. bam, which was used as a chapel 
for French prisoners at the commencement of the present 
century. Of the modern churches the most noteworthy is 
St. John (Sir G. Scott, architect). 

The Shirehall is a good building (Moffat, architect) 
containing busts of several county worthies— Pym, Ken, 
Byam, Blake, Locke, and Speke among the number. The 
other public buildings are substantial, but of little general 
interest. Some of the most prominent are devoted to col- 
legiate and educational purposes, for which Taunton has 
of late years become an important centre — ^the Wesleyans, 
Roman Catholics, and Independents having large establish- 
ments here. The Cross in the market-place is a restoration. 

Excursions from Taunton. 

1. Most of the excursions from Taunton are connected 
with the railway, and those associated with the lines to 
Minehead and Chard and Yeovil will be described under 
these sections. Amongst the points of interest so reached 
within a short radius are Athelney, Norton Fitzwarren, 
and Bishop's Lydeard. 

2. Castle Neroche [Sect. XVI.] is 6Jm. to the S.E., 
passing 4^m. Staple Fitzpaine. The ch. here is in the 
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main Pejrp., but with Nor. traces, and a very fine tower of 
the Bishop Lydeard type. 

3. 3m. N. in the pleasant valley of Kingston is the fine 
Perp. ch. of the same name. 

4. The Great Western main line continues in Somerset 
just 10m. beyond Taunton, passing out of the county at 
the Black-Boy tunnel, pierced through a spur of the Black 
Downs. Two m. from Taunton is the station of Norton 
Fitzwarren [Sect. XI.], the actual point of junction for the 
branches to Minehead and Barnstaple. A m. left of the 
line between Norton and Wellington, the next station, is 
Bradford, about equidistant (2m. ) from either, the ch. of 
which has good Nor. and E. Eng. work, and contains a 
noteworthy effigy. 

Wellington (Pop. 6286. Hotel : Squirrel) is 7m. from 
Taunton, a neat, clean, thriving little town, with some 
good houses, wide streets, and actively engaged in the 
woollen manufacture. The ch. is a spacious Perp. edifice 
(chancel E. Eng.) with a lofty and well-proportioned 
tower, and an imposing Jacobean monument to Lord Chief 
Justice Popham (1607). There are several pleasant nooks 
around the town. W. Buchland ch. (2jm. E.) has some 
Nor. work. 

The Wellington Monument erected in cortimemoration 
of the Duke, who chose this Httle Somersetshire town to 
take his title from, stands on one of the highest points of 
the Black Downs (Staple Hill, however, is over 100 feet 
higher — 1035 feet to 900) 3m. distant. From the base of 
the obelisk there is a magnificent view. E. and S. are 
the Black Downs ; W. the eye ranges over a wide stretch 
of hill and dale to bleak Exmoor ; N. are the Brendon and 
the Quantock ranges, with the sea in their opening, and 
the Welsh coast beyond. Following the water-Une east- 
ward it may be seen trending away to Weston-super-Mare, 
beyond which come in the Mendips. Nearer at hand, to 
the N.W., spreads out the fertile village-dotted vale of 
Taunton, with many a tower peering above embosoming 
trees, many an ancient manor-house and quaint farmstead, 
and here and there more prominent and trim parks and 
pleasure-grounds of numerous country seats, few of which, 
however, in this locality, have any special claims of anti- 
quity to recommend them. 
The JBlackdown Hills are chiefly in Devon, but the ' 
border-line of Somerset runs along the crest of their 
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northern ridge, a short distance S. of the Wellington 
Monument, for some half-dozen miles. The Blackdowns 
have been described by Sir Henry de la Beche as being 
rather " an elevated table-land " than a range of hills ; 
** cut into, more particularly on the W. and S., by deep 
valleys, which thus divide it into several long lines chiefly 
running to the W., S.W., and S." The most continuously 
ridge-like portion is, however, that section which belongs 
to Somerset ; and Sir Henry's description of the general 
physical aspect of the higher portion of the Blackdowns 
applies here in the most complete sense, namely, that it is 
" somewhat uniform, consisting of a sharp slope of 25° or 
30° for about a-third of the height from the summit down- 
wards, after which the slope becomes more gentle." This 
is due to their capping of Greensand. The most complete 
account of the Blackdowns will be found in a paper by the 
Rev. W. Downes {Trans. Dev. Assoc.y 1880), who has 
compiled a list of over 200 Blackdown fossils. 



Railway Excursion. 



VI. YATTON TO WELLS. 


(G.W.R.) 




Distance Distance 
A'om Station. from 
Yatton. Wells. 
1* Oongresbury 16 
4\ Sandford and Ban- 


Distance 

from 

Yatton. 

11} 


station. 

Cheddar 
Draycott 


Distance 

from 

Wells. 

8 


well 13 
54 Winscombe 12 
8 Axbridge 9^ 


14 


Lodge Hill 

Wookey 

Wells 


3| 
|1 



Time: Ih. Fares: (single) Ss. 9d.f Ss., Is. 6 Jc?. ; 
(return) 5s. 9d. , 4«. Sd* 

The Cheddar valley railway is one of the prettiest in the 
county, and that which of all others afEords the widest range 
of interest. Commencing in the luxuriant pastures around 
Yatton, it traverses some of the most charming valleys 
that wind between the outliers of the Mendips ; then skirts 
the southern flank of that range mile after mile, opening 
up commanding views over the fertile lowlands on the one 
hand, and glorious peeps of the sterner scenery of the 
highlands, culminating in the clifEs of Cheddar, on the 
other; winding next through well- wooded and romantic 
valleys until it reaches the venerable city of Wells, un- 
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rivalled in the kingdom for the completeness of its medi- 
aeval character. No part of the Cheddar Valley line but 
has its peculiar interest, and that interest is ever-changing. 
The first station from Yatton is — 

l^m. CoNGRESBURY (Pop. 1243), a pretty village bosomed 
deep in foliage, above which rises the ch. spire, one of the 
best in the county. The ch. contains a good deal of E. 
Eng. work and a fine rood-screen; and hard by is the 
ancient 16th-century vicarage. Note the village cross. 
The ch. is said to be dedicated to a certain St. Congar, but 
the Rev. F. Warre treats him as mythical, and suggests 
instead cyning = "king." But have we not here another 
Conygar ? This is the nearest station to Wrington [Sect. 
V.]. The next station does double duty. 

4Jm. Sandford and Banwell. Here we are fairly on 
the confines of the Mendips, and the hills, high and well- 
wooded, close in on the line. Sandford is a little village 
of no special pretensions, but through it lies the road to 
Churchill^ l^m. E., where there is a good ch. with a curious 
monument to the wife of Sir John Latch, 1644. She lies 
shrouded, with her husband standing by. The inscription 
is said to have been written by Donne. There are also 
Churchill effigies and a 16tli-century Jenyns brass. 
Churchill Court, the seat of the Churchills, from whom 
descended the Duke of Marlborough, is now a farm, and 
the like fate has befallen the residence of the Jenyns, the 
ancestors of Marlborough's famous duchess. A little over 
1 m. from Churchill village is Dolhury Camp, occupying 
one of the most prominent positions m this part of the 
Mendips. It encloses some 20 acres, and has a stone 
rampart and a ditch. A square earthwork in the centre is 
attributed to the Romans. 

The village of Banwell (Pop. 1748. Inns : Bell, Ship) 
lies a little more than Im. W. of the station, the road 
winding pleasantly lilong at the foot of Banwell Hill. 
Banwell Castle and Abbey are modem houses ; but Bamoell 
Court contains a portion of the old manor-house of Bishop 
Beckington, and Nor. remains have been found. Banwell 
ch. is famous for its nave and aisles, the proportions of 
which Mr. Freeman pronounces absolutely perfect. There 
is a very beautiful rood-screen and a richly-carved stone 
pulpit. Several of the windows have stained glass, that 
in the E. window being ancient The well which gives the 
pJace its Dome £lJs a large reservoir in the centre of the 



villftge, at the rata of 12 tone per minute, drivei 
wheel, and Hupplies a brewery. Following the road direct 
through the village along the side of Bauwell Hill wo 
come to The Cavta, the seiit of Major Law, whuae grand- 
father. Bishop Lftw, erected the tower on the ridge, shout- 
ing upward amidst the fire. The Caves is so called from a 
couple of cavemB, explored many years ago by the late 
Mr, Beard. One of these was found to contain enormous 
quantities of bouee of the now well-recognized cave fauna ; 
and the other, of much greuter extent, is rich in stalactites. 
The bone-cave may be seen at any time on application to 
the coachman (turn to the right inside the entrance) oB 
payment of Is. for one person, Gd. each for two or more. 
To visit the other, which is somewhat difficult of aceess, 
Bpeckl permission must be had. The boue-cave contains 
great pfles of bones, chiefly of herbivores, stacked and 
arranged in qnaint devices by Mr. Beard — a veritable old 
cliarael. Mr. Beard's own collection, which included tlie 
beet examples found, is now in tlie Taunton Museum. Tlie 
entrance to The Caves from the road is through a rus& 
archway, within which may be seen a so-called "Dmidic" 
trilithon and cromlech — a sham antique. 

5Jm, WiNSCOMBE. The Uneherc passes through heavy 
cuttings and a tuanel. Winecombe ch. tower is seen to tha 
right One of the chief mining centres of the Mendipa 
lay near. Tlie finest views aa the line are obtainable 
between this and the next station. 

8m. Akbhidge (Pop. 830. Inns: Lion, Lamb), A 
quaint little town which claims to have been chartered 
&om Saxon times, and which retained its Corporation un- 
disturbed until Sir Charles Dilke's Commission recommended 
its eiticotioQ. The oh., visible from the station, is crud- 
form, with several features of interest. The Harper braes 
is dated 1442; and there are curious and elaborate monor 
ments to members of the Prowse family. Abigail ProwBO 
IB recorded as " one of the most accomplished women of 
her time." She gave the ch. its altar-cloth, which was 
"seven years a-makicg." Asbridge still retains some 
ancient houses^an old-fashioned spot wiiich not even the 
iron horse can rouse into life. 

9im, Cheddar. (Pop. 2000. Inns : Xitiff's Arms, 
Bath Amu. There are several minor refrcHliment-houseB 
ftnd plenty of accommodation for the general holiday- 
makers, of whom in summer Cheddar has its full share.) 
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Cheddar is celebrated for alliterative wonders ; its cVlSb, 
its cheese, and its caverns. You see the former as the 
train runs down the incline from Axbridge — a sudden gap 
in the rocky face of the great curve of the Mendips 
between Crook Peak and Westbury. The cheeses are of a 
more retiring disposition, but they are to be seen and tasted 
too, if you will, as you pass through the "town." The 
caverns of course have to be sought out. Were it not for 
these three special claims to notoriety, a fourth " c," the 
ch., might well attract the visitor ; for it has a fine screen, 
a richly-sculptured stone pulpit, ancient bench-ends, and 
15th-century brasses in memory of the De Cheddars. 
Another antiquity is the rude hexagonal market-cross. 

Cheddar cliffs greet the spectator who approaches them 
from the village, in all their grandeur. A few pictur- 
esquely-grouped cottages, a romantic little lake, fed by 
the springs which burst from the crevices of the limestone, 
a gigantic mass of rock frowning from the hillside to the 
left like a couchant lion, the warder of this wild region 
(the Lion Mock), and you are fairly within the entrance of 
the great chasm. The Mendips are cloven by a deep 
ravine, shut in on either side by great walls of rock which 
tower on the right hand to a height not far short of 
460 feet — a sheer perpendicular face of grey limestone, 
broken only here and there by lines of bedding and joint- 
ing, and the crevices in which grow the Cheddar Pink 
(Biantjius Ccesiics), the rowan, and many another shrub 
and tree that favours such "high living," and can brave 
the storm. Fantastic pinnacles, round which the jackdaws 
solemnly circle and caw, give a curiously artificial aspect 
to one part of the defile, and well excuse its name of the 
Castle Bock. As the pass turns and winds ever new 
groupings are disclosed ; and there is a continuing change- 
ful succession of curiously-wrought crags, deep-shadowed 
and grim even on the brightest summer day, weird and 
delusive beneath the fainter beams of the moon — impressive 
always, one of the noblest illustrations of natural grandeur 
that England knows. The chasm, only wide enough in its 
depths for a carriage-road, has this precipitous character 
for about a m., then gradually opens out on either hand 
with grassy slopes, and is lost as we ascend to the Mendip 
water-shed. Opinions differ as to whether the cliffs are 
best approached from the village or from this upper region, 
which introduces their grandeur more gradually. The 
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former and more usual course is to be preferred. Some of 
the most picturesque effects are seen, it is true, on the 
downward road, but these can efsily be gained by turning 
round occasionally on the upward path if the return is 
made another way. All who have time and opportunity 
should see the cliffs from above as well as below. The 
means are easy. They will find winding paths on the right 
as the end of the defile is neared which will conduct them 
to the summit. There is a choice of several ways for the 
descent, which may be easily made out. The finest prospect 
is from the Pulpit Bock, immediately overlooking the 
upper village and lake. Care should be taken not to 
attempt the ascent of the cliffs except by well-marked 
tracks. It is very easy for the unpractised climber, at 
points where the ascent appears easy from below, to get 
into serious diflSculties. 

At several places in the face of the rocks fissures may 
be seen, one of which yielded remains of man mingled 
with those of various extinct animals. Unfortunately 
this was before cave-hunting became a science, and the 
evidence that might have been given by the discovery 
anent the antiquity of the human race was lost. Another 
cavern was for many years used by an old woman and her 
son as a dwelling, and two stalactite caves are among the 
chief attractions of Cheddar. The cliffs themselves indeed 
are no more than a gigantic tunnel cavern wrought in the 
limestone by the action of water in the usual way, of 
which the roof has fallen in and disappeared. The hypo- 
theses of glacial or torrential or earthquake action, which 
find such favour in the locality, are untenable. 

Cox^s Stalactite Cavern has no superior in the country. 
It was discovered just fifty years ago, and though not of 
great extent contains a number of chambers, and is stored 
with the most fantastic stalactite mimicry. Dry under foot 
and well lit with gas, it is in every respect a model show 
cave. Dean Conybeare called it " the prettiest thing in the 
island,*' and spoke of it as realizing his idea of Antiparos ; 
while Elihu Burrit said, that in delicacy and versatility its 
water sculpture far surpassed anything he saw in the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. An earlier age would have 
ascribed its charming grotesquerie to the mingled handi- 
work of gnome and fairy. The entrance is opposite the 
Cliff Hotel. Admission for a party, I5. each. 

Gough's Stalactite Cavern, opposite the Lion Eock, is a 
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more recent discovery, less fanciful and freakish than its 
neighbour, but from its large dimensions equally deserving 
of note, and containing some fine stalactite grouping. The 
outer chamber is the cave once occupied by the old woman 
and her son, and the internal ramifications are of very 
considerable extent. Admission, Is, 

Cheddar is a convenient spot from which to visit the 
'* Saxon borough " of Wedmore^ which lies about 4m. S. 
(Draycott station is a little nearer). The ch. is worth a 
visit for its peculiarities as well as for its merits, and for 
its memorials ; but the chief interest of Wedmore is historic. 
Here Alfred lived ; here he made the peace of Wedmore ; 
here was kept the christening feast of his famous foe, 
Guthrum, baptised at Aller ; and here — a notable subject 
of controversy — ^the remains of Alfred's palace are said to 
have been discovered — rude masonry with underground 
substructure, but of very doubtfully Saxon date, though 
decidedly of great antiquity. 

ll|m. Draycott, a village of no note ; but within a 
short distance of Rodney Stoke, the ch. of which contains 
numerous memorials to the Rodneys, one of the old county 
families. It is seen from the line S. as we proceed to — 

14m. Lodge Hill. This is the station for the little 
village of Westbury, where is an ancient cross and a ch. 
with some Nor. work. There is very pretty country, 
unfortunately much masked by cuttings, between here and 
the next station. 

16Jm. WooKEY, The village lies S. of the line. On 
the N. is the celebrated Woohey Hole, whence the parish 
takes its name {pgo, Keltic = a hole ; later Cornish, /ojro?* 
and hugo : modern mining speech, VTig), At Wookey Hole 
the Axe takes its rise in the midst of scenery described by 
CoUinson as " wildly magnificent. In the side of the hill 
is formed a semi-oval cave or recess, cut transversely, and 
about 200 feet from point to point. The centre point is 
nearly 200 feet high, and is an assemblage of vast perpen- 
dicular rocks, almost covered with trees and shrubs 
springing from between their fissures. At the extremity of 
this cave, and at the base of the cliff, is a natural arch, 30 
feet in height and 40 in breadth, from which rushes a clear 
rapid torrent, impetuously making its way over a rocky 
channel fringed with a variety of aquatic plants and 
mosses. On the side of this romantic hollow is a rocky 
terrace which ieads to the cavern's mouth." The cavern. 
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which is well worth a visit (enquire for the guide at the 
farm near the paper-mill) is traditionally reputed as the 
dwelling of a famous witch, whose figure may be seen by 
those who dare the descent of UdVs ladder to the Kitchen* 
More prosaically William of Worcester calls the " witch '* 
the "porter." The cave is 500 feet in length to the point 
where the river bars further progress. Not far distant, a 
hyaena den was discovered in 1852, and explored in later 
years. [See Mr. Boyd Dawkins's Cave Hunting.^ Large 
quantities of the contents were sold by the ignorant work- 
men as old bones ; but even then there remained three to 
four thousand specimens, belonging to "the following 
animals : — Man, Cave Hycena, Cave Lion, Cave Bear, 
Grizzly Bear, Brown Bear, Wolf, Fox, Badger, Mammoth, 
Woolly Rhinoceros, R. Hemitaechus, Horse, the Great Urus, 
Bison, the Irish Elk, Reindeer, Red Deer, Lemming, Ele- 
phant." Flint and chert implements were also discovered, 
and it was " among the first caverns in this country in 
which works of art were found under conditions that 
proved the existence of man with the extinct mammalia " 
{Boyd DawJcins)* 

About Im. from Wookey Hole through a gate r. off the 
Cheddar road are the Ebhor Rocks^ a picturesque little 
pass which has been described as Cheddar in miniature. 

\l\m. Wells. (Pop. 4518. Hotels; SwaJi, MUre, 
Star^ Railway. There are good refreshment-rooms near 
the Close. ) Wells is served by two lines of railway — the 
Great Western, eitlier by the Cheddar Valley or the Witham 
branch [Sect. XX.], and the Somerset and Dorset branch 
from Glastonbury. The stations, however, adjoin each 
other, within five minutes' walk of the centre of the city ; 
passing St. Cuthbert's on the way. 

VII. WELLS. 

Wells is a city of remarkable and almost unique interest. 
In the words of Mr. Freeman, " You see at once that it is 
not a great city ; you see it is not a fortified city .... it is 
not an ancient city like the cities of the Continent, in which 
there has been a bishopric from the first establishment of 
Christianity. Nor is it like some of the cities in our own 
country, where the bishop established himself in later 
times. . . . When the diocese of Sherborne was divided 
(909) and the special bishopric of the Somersastas was 
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founded, the bishop planted his settle at Wells in a ch. as 
bis own lordship of Wells. . . . The city of Wells has 
grown around the bishop's gate and from the bishops in 
after times received the municipal franchise, and became a 
borough." This in brief is almost the whole chronicle of 
the city apart from its buildings, for probably no place of 
equal antiquity has a less prominent place in the national 
life. Henry VII. passed through it in 1497 on his march 
against Warbeck ; the Duke of Monmouth's forces stripped 
lead from the cathedral to make bullets in 1685 ; and liiat 
is about all its connection with general history. 

The chief glory of Wells is its magnificent cathedral. 
Setting aside the tradition that connects the city, through 
Glastonbury, with Joseph of Arimathea, there seems little 
reason to doubt that the original ch. was founded by king 
Ine, circa 704, and favoured by sundry of his successors ; 
or that when Edward the Elder established the bishopric 
he built a ch. on the site of the present choir, though " it 
is probable " (says Mr. Parker) '' that this building was of 
wood only." The first true cathedral was Nor., erected by 
Bishop Robert 1135 — 1166, and there are portions of walL'ng 
of this period. If it was ever completed, this Nor. cathe- 
dral was, however, destined in a very few years to give 
place to a far greater work — ^the cathedral as we now have 
it, with some minor exceptions. 

" The cathedral ch. of Wells is the only one in England 
which is quite complete with all the parts and proper 
appurtenances, and all belong to the original design of 
Bishop Joceline. The plan of the ch. is, as is usual in large 
chs., crucifonn, and what is not usual, the same style of 
architecture prevails throughout. We have the central 
tower with the transepts N. and S., the choir with its 
aisles, and eastward of that the presbytery behind the altar, 
and the Lady Chapel behind that ; the last is the latest in 
date, and belongs to the last division of the E. E. style, or 
it may be called E. Dec. Westward of this central tower 
we have the nave with its aisles, and the western front with 
its two flanking towers. Southward of the nave there are 
the cloisters. The cathedral library is over the E. walk of 
tliem, and the singing-school of the choristers over the W. 
walk. These cloisters serve as a covered passage leading 
to the. Bishop's Palace which is also of the 13th century, 
and part of Bishop Joceline's work. Northward of the 
choir we have the Chapter House, which also belongs to 
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which has been the subject of such chronological con- 
troversy ; and the origin and date of almost every portion 
of the earlier work is disputed. Take for example the W. 
front, so admirably restored under the direction of Mr. 
Ferrey, with its multitudinous statues, tier after tier, 
unmistakably £. £ng., but as unmistakably later than the 
nave. This grand work has been assigned by Mr. Irvine 
to the time of Bishop Reginald Fitz Joceline (1174—1191), 
while Professor Willis (who considers the nave but little 
removed from the Nor. style — " an improved Nor. design 
worked out with considerable ornament "') places it about 
the middle of the ISth century, in the episcopate presumably 
of Bishop Bitton (1267—1274). Mr. Parker, on the other 
hand, has no hesitation whatever in assigning it to Bishop 
Joceline ( 1206 — 1242), early in the 13th century ; and Mr. 
Sharpe, giving the W. front only to this prelate, attributes 
the first three bays of the choir, the transepts, and nave 
to Bishop Fitz Joceline above-named. This will serve to 
illustrate the points of controversy and its extent The 
episcopate of Joceline was in any case the most important 
era of the building of the present fabric, though probably 
it will always remain more or less an open question as to 
whether Fitz Joceline is to be considered its founder. 
There seems to be good evidence that some building work 
was undertaken by Fitz Joceline, and he was notably a 
liberal-minded man. 

It is hardly possible to praise the W, front too highly. 
At a cost of something like £13,000 it has been restored 
to a near approach to its pristine beauty, while keeping its 
character as the " finest collection of mediaeval sculpture 
to be found in the country *' ( Willis). Exception has 
been taken to the replacement in Kilkenny marble of the 
crumbled columns and abaci of blue lias, but the weather 
is rapidly harmonizing the tone of this new work to that 
oi the Doulting stone of which the cathedral is mainly 
built. 

The nine tiers of sculpture on the front (three in the central 
gable) contain 151 figures, nearly all above life-size, with a 
number of small groups of Scripture subjects. "Those 
above the marble cornice (24 in number) are wholly of 
Perp, date. The highest had been a most exquisite figure 
of our Blessed Saviour seated in majesty, of which unfor- 
tunately but the lower half now remains. Beneath this 
two other rows contain respectively the apostles (grouped 
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in threes) and eleven angels. . . . Tliere is also at this 
level on the W. face of the N.W. tower, a kneeling 
figure of Bishop Bubwith," by whose means these works 
were carried out. Below the cornice there remain 127 
figures " representing kings, queens, bishops, nobles, ladies, 
armed men, priests, civilians, and the remarkably limited 
number of two saints, with possibly a doubtful tliird. The 
saints are — on the W. front a figure of St. Decimian . . . 
and on the eastern face of the N. tower St. Nicholas, com- 
monly termed the * Pancake man,' from a fancy that the 
waves in which his feet and legs" are immersed as he stands 
holding the children in his hands, are pancakes. Here, 
also, is found the doubtful saint, a lady who seems to hold 
the tip of her tongue in her hand." Thus Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
to whom we are indebted for pointing out what is one of 
the most interesting features of this remarkable collection 
of figures, the wonderful amount of exact detail introduced 
by the sculptor, especially in his representation of dress 
and armour — the latter being of much archsdological value. 

Great pains have been taken, particularly by Professor 
Cockerell, to identify the figures on the W. front, and that 
gentleman named them alL On the other hand, Mr. 
Planch^ held that of all the temporal statues* " one only, 
that of Edward the Martyr, could with any certiiiiity be 
guessed at." According to Mr. Cockerell the subjects of 
the main tiers in ascending order are as follows : — First, 
62 niches, once containing the messengers of the gospol 
from the earliest times. Second — 32 quatrefoils, with 
angels in descent. Third — subjects from the Old and 
New Testaments — originally 48 in number — not only 
quaint, but in many cases of high artistic merit. Fourth 
and fifth — the " historical series," about the identification 
of which there has been such controversy, in which, 
according to Mr. Cockerell, " Bishop Trotman (Joceline) 
proposed to illustrate the celebrities of England, spiritual 
and temporal, during 626 years." Sixth — 92 niches, with 
160 figures, illustrating the Resurrection with impressive 
simplicity. Of the three central gable-tiers, the lowest con- 
tains the heavenly hierarchy in its various orders ; the next 
is filled with the figures of the twelve apostles. Above 
these, as already stated, was the Saviour in majesty. 
There is great force in Mr. Cockerell's suggestion that this 
magnificent series was intended to embody the Te Deum. 

The general effect of the f a9ade, of which all this forms 
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merely the enrichment, is such that it has no rival in the 
kingdom, and must be ranked with works of such world- 
wide reputation as the fronts of Rheims and Chartres. 
The simple elegance of the structural features, the purity 
of every detail, its careful finish, combine with the lavish- 
ness of the sculptural additions, and the boldness of 
the triple division of the whole design — relieved and 
empliasized by the elegantly-decorated buttresses — ^to pro- 
duce an architectural character of the rarest magnificence 
and beauty, worthy of the closest and most careful study. 

Another external point of note is the Trans. Nor. 2i. 
porch, the Nor. character of which is chiefly seen in the 
adaptation of the zigzsLg moulding ornament, but which 
has equally marked £. £ng. characteristics, and is frequently 
assigned to that period. It is throughout exceedingly 
beautiful, with a deeply-recessed entrance, and vaulted 
and surmounted by a parvise chamber. The walls are 
ornamented with arcading, and the capitals of the shafts 
are elegantly carved with foliage and figure subjects, 
one of the latter being assumed to represent the death of 
Edward the Martyr. There are also some quaint grotesques. 
Facing the N. porch on the W. buttress of the N. transept 
is the outer face of the famous clocks which originally 
belonged to the Abbey of Glastonbury, having been made 
by Peter Lightf oot, monk of that house, about 1325, dejure 
the oldest existing clock self-striking the hours with a 
count-wheel — de jure, for the old works have been 
replaced by new (though the former are still carefully 
preserved), and all that is old is its exterior and design. 
Two figures in armour, the " quarter- jacks," strike the 
quarters without ; within, one figure strikes them with its 
heels. The dial is divided into 24 hours, and shows the 
l>hases of the moon, and a scheme of the heavens. Above 
the dial-plate are four figures, which when set in motion 
run a mimic tourney — of old their hourly duty. 

Allusion has been made to the comparatively small 
dimensions of the cathedral. The total length is but 371 
feet. Of this the nave comprises 192 feet. Its narrow- 
ness — 38 feet only — gives greater effect to its height of 
67. The total width of nave and aisles is 82 feet. It is 
just 40 years since (1842), that the restoration of the nave, 
transepts, and Lady Chapel was commenced under the 
direction of Mr. Ferrey ; that of the choir was carried out 
subseque* ' ''•'Jlr. Salvin, commencing in 1848; lastly 
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came that of the W. front as already noticed by Mr. 
Ferrey, with Sir G. Scott as consulting architect. The 
first features of the nave to strike the eye are the curious 
inverted arches^ built 1338, to prevent the downfall of the 
central tower. The weight of this structure had caused 
the ch, to be " enormously fractured and deformed ; " and 
to prevent further damage the great piers were cased and 
connected by a stone framework, under the N., S., and W. 
tower arches, but not under the E. " This framework 
consists of a low-pointed arch, upon which rests an in- 
verted arch of the same form, so as to produce a figure 
somewhat resembling a St. Andrew*s Cross. The ch. 
being dedicated to St. Andrew perhaps suggested the 
application of the name to the stone framing " ( Willis)* 
However ingenious and successful as a structural device, 
this peculiar " caging " seriously injures the effect of the 
building, which would be very noble if the vista were clear 
from the W. end of the nave through the choir. The nave 
is of that early work generally attributed to Bishop Joce- 
line ; but in part, at least, that of Fitz Joceline, his pen- 
ultimate predecessor (the two have evidently been at times 
confounded). The main features are, however, E. Eng., 
and the carving of the capitals and trif orium is of unusual 
elaboration and variety. The triforium extends over the 
whole of the side aisles — the original vaulting is said by 
Matthew Paris to have been tlirown down by an earthquake 
in 1248, and the date of the replacement is thus pretty 
closely marked. The clerestory windows have Perp. 
tracery, the insertion of Bishop Beckington (1443-64) ; 
and there is a minstrel's gallery of E. Perp. date. The W, 
end has a few Perp. details, put in in the Perp. restoration ; 
and the aisle windows like those of the clerestory were 
converted into Perp. by Beckington. The W. window 
contains some cinqtce cento glass {1507) of recent insertion, 
E. Eng. chapels open from the aisles in each of the W. 
towers. Two of the most interesting features associated 
with the nave are the elegant chantries of Bishop Bub with 
(1407 — 1424) and his executor the treasurer of the Cathe- 
dral, Dr. Hugh Sugar (1489). The former is a very beauti- 
ful example of richly-wrought E. Perp. ; the latter is little 
inferior, but characterized in accordance with the lapse of 
time by more formal outline. Hard by is the stone pulpit 
which serves as the memorial of Bishop Knight (1541-47) 
— with the text, " Pfeach thou the wordeJ"^ 
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The transepts are of the same general character as the 
nave, but earlier in date, and structurally somewhat plainer 
in character. There is, however, much quaint and spirited 
carving on the capitals of the piers of the W. aisles of 
both. In the S. transept we have : first Elias ; then a series 
of grotesques, including a man suffering from 

** the venomed stang 
That shoots our tortured gums alang ; " 

another pulling a thorn out of his foot, and a cobbler ; and 
lastly, a set of sculptures showing the fate of grape stealers. 
The W. piers in the N. transept have Moses and Anna the 
prophetess. The work in the E. aisles of both is of later 
date — E. Dec. 

The S. transept contains some interesting monuments. 
Its E. aisle is divided into two chapels; — St. Martin (S.) 
and St. Calixtus (N.). The former is used as a vestry, and 
contains the high tomb with effigy of John Storthwait, 
precentor (1454). In the chapel of St. Calixtus is the 
noble high tomb and effigy generally attributed to Dean 
Hussee (1306), but which Mr. Bloxam regards as at least 
a century and a half later. The screen and canopy are 
late 15th-century work. Mr. Bloxam suggests that this 
may be the tomb of Dean Forest (1446), or Dean Wythan 
(1472). Here too is part of the rich Perp. chantry of 
Bishop Beckington, removed from the choir, where, how- 
ever, his tomb was left. On the S. of this transept are two 
other notable monuments— a canopied memorial without 
an effigy, attributed to Viscountess Lisle (1454), with 
traces of the original chromatic decoration ; and a canopied 
monument ascribed to Bishop William de la Marchia 
(1302), with effigy, and very graceful details and treat- 
ment. Mr. Bloxam would place this memorial, on the 
evidence of style, half a century later, and assign it to 
Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury. 

The font here is late Nor. From this transept there is 
access to the central tower, cloisters, and chapter library. 

The N. transept contains the curious clock already noted ; 
and a massive brass lectern given by Dean, afterwards 
Bishop, Creyghton in 1660, "upon his returne from 15 yeares 
exile with our soveraigne lord King Charles II." The W. 
aisle, enclosed by a Perp. screen, was divided into two 
chapels. In the E. aisle are three episcopal memorials — 
t/jose of Thoinas Cornish (suffragan, 1613) ; Bishop Kidder 
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and his wife, killed by the fall of a stack of chimneys in 
the great storm of Nov. 1703, which swept away Win- 
stanley's Eddystone lighthouse, and spread devastation all 
over the country ; and Bishop Still (1607), a very curious 
painted memorial, which has been described somewhat 
harshly as a "ponderous mass of ugliness and colour," 
Mr. Bloxam has pointed out that the effigy is really vested 
in a mixture of ecclesiastical and academical costume — i. e. 
over his rocket and chimere the prelate wears the scarlet 
cappa clausa or close gown of a Cambridge D.D. Close 
by the tomb of Bishop Cornish is the door leading to the 
staircase of the Chapter House ; the crypt or undercroft of 
that building is approached by a passage from the N. choir 
aisle. 

The choir and its adjuncts are the finest portion of the 
interior. Including the Lady Chapel this section is of 
greater length than the nave ; but the choir proper consists 
of six bays, whereas the nave has ten. On each side of 
the retro-choir, connecting the choir with the Lady Chapel, 
there are transeptal chapels — that on the S. being dedicated 
to St. John. Adjoining this at the end of the S. choir aisle 
is the chapel of St. Catherine. On the opposite side at the 
end of the N. choir aisle is that of St. Stephen. The first 
three bays of the choir from the central tower are of the 
E. Eng. nave type ; the rest, E. Dec. of differing types, 
culminating in the Lady Chapel. 

It is only when we enter the choir and take in at one 
imposing coup dcdl its wonderfully varied and picturesque 
beauty that the real merit of this admirable interior is 
appreciated ; and that the full marring influence of the 
inverted arches on the view from the nave is felt. We 
gather what the effect of this noble vista, closing with the 
almost matchless purity of design and ornament of the 
Lady Chapel, must have been ; and lament its loss. This 
cutting off of the choir from the body of the ch. is, how- 
ever, to some extent compensated, by making the eastern 
part of the fabric, as it were, a separate whole, and that 
nearly all in one style. That the three first bays of the 
choir are E. Eng. is true in strictness of the piers and 
arches only ; for the vaulting throughout is E. Dec, and 
80 is the whole of the triforium and clerestory, the original 
E. Eng. triforium of the western side of the choir being 
hidden by the later tabernacle work. 

The arrangement of the E. end of the choir opens out 
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with singular effect the wonderful beauty of the retro-choir 
and Lady Chapel, with their elegant piers and graceful 
vaulting. A low screen behind the altar (rest, with ad- 
mirable taste and skill) fills the lower portion of the three 
arches in which the choir terminates, but so as in no way 
to obstruct the view of the exquisitely-grouped and ex- 
ecuted work beyond. Above these arches the tabernacling 
is of peculiar richness : and over this is the E. window, one 
of the wonders of Wells — a Jesse window filled with some 
of the finest extant Dec, glass, magnificent in colour, though 
in the opinion of Mr. Winston, the composition is too 
crowded. Nevertheless it stands in the very first rank 
of Dec. glass windows, either in this country or on the Con- 
tinent. There is other ancient glass of the same period in 
the clerestory windows on either side. The vaulting of the 
choir has been relieved with gold and colour. 

The fittings of the choir with the exception of the bishop's 
throne (15th century) are modem. The stalls have canopies 
of Dec. character — Bath stone, supported on polished Fur- 
beck shafts. To give width to the choir, these stalls have 
been placed between the piers in sections. The E. Dec. 
misereres will be found in the lower seats. They are of 
the customary grotesque and foliated character. The stone 
pulpit is modem, the gift of Dean Jenkyns, who also 
defrayed the cost of the stall canopies in 1853. Bishop 
Joceline was buried in the centre of the choir, but of his 
resting-place not a trace remains. 

The i\r. choir aisle and its chapels contain several in- 
teresting memorials. One ascribed to Bishop Ralph of 
Shrewsbury (1363), with an effigy in marble, is considered 
bv Mr. Bloxam of much later date ; and he suggests either 
Bishop Stillington (1491) or even Bishop Knight (1547). 
Whoever it may represent, it is one of the most noteworthy 
memorials in the cathedral. The eflSgy adjoining, as- 
cribed to Bishop Giso (1088), Mr. Bloxam classes with six 
others, given nominally to Anglo-Saxon and Nor. bishops, 
as all the work of the same hand, ** that of a skilled artificer 
rather than a finished sculptor, probably the same person 
who executed the sculptured effigies in niches in the W. 
front of the cathedral in the 13th century.'* Of the same 
class are the two figures in St. Stephen Chapel given to 
Bishop Living and his successor Ethelwin (1023). The 
effigy of Bishop Creyghton (1672) is remarkable for its 
date as being vested in a cope. Other tombs are reputed 
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those of Dean Forest (1446) and Chancellor Myddleton 
(1337). 

The most interesting monument in the S- choir aisle is 
that of Bishop Beckington, the great benefactor of Wells 
(1465), whose chantry was in the progress of the restoration 
removed to the S. transept. The tomb is in two stages ; 
the eflSgy of the Bishop in the upper duly vested with 
pastoral staff ; a cadaver in the lower wrapped in a shroud, 
but partially exposed. W. of this, on a slab of Purbeck, 
is the incised figure of Bishop Bitton the second (1274), 
noted as the earliest example of this kind of memorial in 
England, and with one or two possible exceptions in Europe. 
How, is not very clear, but Bitton won great dental fame, 
and his " tomb was long resorted to by the superstitious 
for the cure of toothache " {Godioin). Bishop Harewell's 
tomb is one of these questioned by Mr. Bloxam on the 
score of costume and style. He died 1386 ; and Mr. 
Bloxam thinks that this effigy may represent either Stilling- 
ton or Knight. It is, however, worthy of remark that two 
hares are sculptured at the feet of the figure. Beyond are 
effigies of Bishop Drokensford (1328), long thought to be 
the tomb of Bishop Bitton the First ; and two of the figures 
already alluded to as probably dating from the time of 
Joceline. They are ascribed to Burwold (1000), a prelate 
of whom we know nothing, and Dudoc (1060), the first 
foreign holder of the see. Close by is the fine tomb 
usually assigned to Drokensford, with its elegant canopy ; 
and adjoining this a statue by Chantrey in memory of John 
Phelips, Esq., of Montacute. Another important modem 
tomb, hard by, is that to Dean Jenkyns and his wife 
(Forsyth). 

The most noteworthy and distinctive feature of the 
retro-choir is the position of the four central piers which 
carry the vaulting, and which instead of continuing tlie 
lines of the choir arcades are placed within them — the real 
secret of the peculiar beauty and apparent complexity of 
the eastern end of the choir, as the eye looks between them 
into the Lady Chapel. Of the Lady Chapel we have al- 
ready spoken as the cul minating feature of the whole design. 
It is also one of the most beautiful examples extant of the 
most perfect style of the Dec, period. In tlie words of 
Professor "Willis, a most original and unique piece of 
architecture." In the language of Mr. Freeman, a building 
of "exquisite beauty,' which would stand perfectly by 
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itself if detached, which "gives an apsidal form to the 
extreme end of the ch., but is much more than an apse ; 
it is in fact an octagon no less than the Chapter House, 
and to this form owes much of its beauty." The whole 
of the work is characterised by the most perfect outline 
and careful finish; and the vaulting is of rare grace. 
The glass in the windows here is of contemporary date, 
like that of the Jesse window ; and the work of its restor- 
ation from the fragmentary chaos to which it had been 
reduced was excellently commenced by Willement. 

The vaulted substructure of the Chapter House which, 
Professor Willis observes, " cannot well be called a crypt," 
is E. Eng., " and remarkable for the way in which the 
arches are disposed without the introduction of ribs. The 
door of entrance from the N. choir aisle is covered with 
choice mediapval ironwork. This undercroft has been 
turned to account as a kind of museum. Here? are the old 
works of the Glastonbury clock, a wooden lantern said to 
liave been brought from Glastonbury Abbey, a cope chest, 
stone cofl&ns, effigies, etc. The Chapter House (like its 
basement, octangular) is E. Dec, and without a superior in 
this country — " one of the most beautiful buildings of that 
beautiful building era." It is 60 feet in diameter and 41 
in height ; the main vaulting being carried by an elegant 
clustered central pier of 16 shafts. The windows are filled 
with the choicest Geo. tracery, and contain fragments of 
richly-coloured Dec. glass. The stone seat round the wall 
is divided into stalls by an arcade of 51 arches ; and the 
sculptural enrichments are of the most elaborate and varied 
kind. There is a curious feature in the double arched 
entrance and the continuation of the staircase beyond 
by a gallery over the Chain Gate to the Vicars' Close. 
This fine gate-house was built about 1460 to enable the 
Vicars to pass under cover from their residences to their 
duties in the Cathedral. 

Of the two other ancient gates to the Close, BrcnmCi Gate 
in Sadler Street is of little interest except as affording the 
best view-approach to the cathedral. Pennyless Porchy 
the entrance from the market-place, is, like Chain Gate, 
the work of Bishop Beckington. Note his rebus, the 
"beacon and tun." His too was the market-place. 
^ The Cloisters do not call for much notice. The quad- 
rangle is completed by the wall of the nave, and they date 
from the 13th to the 15th centuries. 
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The moated Palace of the bishop, as erected by Bishop 
Joceline, originally formed a quadrangle of which three 
sides only now remain. The great hall of Joceline " in its 
original extent must have been one of the finest halls ever 
built, judging from the magnificent windows at each end 
along one side." Bishop Bumell, towards the end of the 
13th century, erected an even more magnificent hall, worthy 
of the most princely of prelates, but of this there is only 
a portion of the ruins. In spite of alterations and additions, 
however, the palace still remains one of the most interesting 
relics of the domestic architecture of the early middle 
ages ; for the house of the 13th century is still inhabited. 
The chapel (rest, by Mr. Ferrey) is the work of Bishop 
Bumell, and a choice example of Dec. The whole structure 
is full of interest, and its surroundings have a romantic 
character and beauty almost unique in combination. Its 
walls and moat and gate-house are the work of Bishop 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, under Royal licence ; and against 
the methods of mediaeval warfare it must have been fairly 
protected. The moat is fed from aS';^. Andrew^ s Well^ chief 
of the springs that give the city its name, the waters of 
which surge up from their source by the palace in " ever- 
abounding and magnificent outburst." This is one proof 
among many that the known caverns of the Mendips must 
be vastly inferior to those undiscovered, for such a stream 
88 this must be fed from an underground reservoir of 
enormous magnitude. 

Around the cathedral lie grouped the ancient residences 
of most of its other dignitaries ; and it is only a few years 
since the prebendal hall disappeared. The Deanery^ N. of 
the Green, is a " fine house of the 15th century . . . with 
its own gate-house and wall of defence . . . still nearly a 
perfect specimen of a nobleman and gentleman's house " 
of that date {J, H. Parker), The hall is nearly perfect, a 
very "valuable example ; " and the N. front "very rich 
and picturesque." Here is a pastoral stafE of Limoges 
enamel found in the Precincts, and presumably that of 
Bishop Savaricus (1192 — 1205). The Archdeaconry, much 
modernized, is Edwardian (circa 1280). E. of the cathedral 
is the 15th-century Precentor's hoitscj with the original 
porch ; but the 14th-century Organist's house was suffered 
to go to ruin. The houses of the Canons have for the most 
part been so pulled about as to call for no further notice. 

A good deal of interest attaches to the Vicars' Close, 
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one of the cottages in which by the liberality of Mr. 
Parker has been restored to its original state, and is now 
exactly what it was when erected in the 14th century — a 
curious and rare illustration of humble mediaeval domestic 
architecture. The chimneys were particularly fine, and 
drew the attention and admiration of Pugin. Only one, 
however, remained perfect, when Mr. Parker had it repro- 
duced in terra cotta, to which reproduction most of the 
chimneys in the close now belong. The older portions of 
the Close were erected by Ralph of Shrewsbury, who pro- 
vided a separate two-roomed dwelling for each vicar. 
The Close is an oblong court with dwellings on each side ; 
a chapel (and library over) at the further end ; and a 
common hall above the entrance gateway, communicating 
with the passage to the cathedral over the Chain Gate. 
This Close is another of the notable things of Wells. 

St Cuthbert ch. is an ancient cruciform structure 
thoroughly remodelled in the Perp. era, but still retaining 
its E. Eng. pillars, &c. The original central tower has been 
replaced by a W. tower which has only one superior in the 
county — that of Wrington. The upper part is one stage 
with stately windows of huge dimensions, and the but- 
tresses and pinnacles are nobly proportioned. There was 
originally much choice carving in this ch., long defaced 
and hidden, but brought to light during the restoration. 
The new reredos is by Forsyth, the gift of the Freemasons, 
and there are several good modern windows. The Corpora- 
tion seats were originally part of a screen at Glastonbury. 
A Nor. pillar piscina is built up in the wall of the S. choir 
aisle. 

Near St. Cuthbert are BuhwiiKs AlmshoitseSi Perp., 
adjoining which is the ancient city Guildhall. In the 
present town hall there are some portraits, and that is its 
only claim to notice. 

A fine view of the cathedral and the city is had from 
Tor Hill, Follow round the moat of the palace on the 
left, and cross the road beyond. A rugged path opposite 
leads to the top of the hill. The landscape is very wide 
and attractive, one of the most prominent features being 
Glastonbury Tor. On the way St. Andrew's well may be 
seen pouring in mimic waterfall into the moat on its 
eastern side. 
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Excursions from Wells. 

The excursions from Wells will be found chiefly dealt 
with in other sections, and a brief enumeration hiere will 
suffice. 

1. Woohey Hole [see ante]^ 2m. from Wells by Milton 
Hill. With this may be combined Ebbor Bocks. 

2. Cheddar [ante], 

3. Glastonbury [Sect. IX.l. By Somerset and Dorset 
branch, or a pleasant 6m. walk. 

4. Shepton Mallet, Doulting, and Witham [Sect. XX. J. 
By Great Western train, or (to Shepton) a well repaid 
walk of 6m. by Dulcote and Croscombe. 

6. Maesbury Castle [Sect. XVIII.]. 4Jm. by a pictur- 
esque road. 

6. Wells is a good Mendip centre [Sect. VIII.]. 



Bead Excursion. 

VIII. THE MENDIPS. 

The Mendip district is one of the most interesting that 
a determined pedestrian can well attack in Somerset ; nor 
is it very easy to map out a route that shall include in the 
simplest way its manifold attractions. Much must be left 
to individual taste. It is only on foot, however, that the 
Mendips can be thoroughly enjoyed, for the railway gives 
easy access but to their southern flank, at the points indi- 
cated in the preceding section. The Mendip axis, if we 
include outliers, affects the whole breadth of the county ; 
but the part which falls specially under this section is 
the main range, between Sandford [Sect. VI.] on the W. 
and Maesbury [Sect. XVIII.] on the E., a direct distance 
of some l5m., to the tourist in his necessary zigzags 
considerably more. 

From Sandford station it is about 2m. to Churchill, 
whence it is but one mile to the magnificent camp on 
Dolhury Hill [Sect. VI.], one of the finest in the countyt 
in its massive character, and owing its present configuration 
and details to Roman appropriation of British devices. 
Immediately below the camp on the S. is JRowhorrow, one 
of the old mining villages, but having no other claim to 
notice, l^m. due E. of the camp, on the other side 
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of a bold beacon hill, is Burrington, By road this is little 
more than 2^m. from Churchill, but via Dolhniy we must 
add another mile or so. The northern slope of the Men- 
dips is more romantic if less bold than the soathem, inter- 
sected by many a leafy combe and rugged and picturesque 
ravine. One of these, Burrington Combe^ leads from the 
village up to the crest of Bl(uk Doum^ the highest point 
of the Mendips, 1067 feet above the sea. The rocky sides 
of the Combe are pierced by several caverns. Some of 
these have yielded remains of the customary cavern fauna, 
while one, Burrington Cavern, five minutes* walk from the 
village, has been used as a place of ancient sepulture, and 
when aiscovered contained nearly 50 skeletons in orderly 
array. 

Those who desire to see the Mendips themselves to the 
best advantage will do well to keep along the hill from 
Blackdown to Charterhxmse on Mendip [see pogf^, a little 
more than Im. beyond which they may strike the hue of the 
road to Old Sarum, yet traceable for miles along the summit 
plateau ; or they may turn off to the S., and within a couple 
of miles gain the upper end of the gorge of Cheddar cliffs, 
and follow it down to Cheddar village. 

Supposing Cheddar to have been visited on another occa- 
sion, or, if visited now, a return to the hills determined upon, 
the best way will be to follow up the Cliffs again [Sect. 
VL] ; by the upper path if the descent has been made 
through the gorge, or up the gorge if the cliffs have been 
skirted, and to take the road to Priddy^ once a great 
mining centre, and still with many traces of extensive 
mining operations in its vicinity, particularly in the shape 
(»f heaps of refuse from smelting furnaces. Affairs have 
very much changed here since the visit of the industrious 
Maton, who states that the miners of Shipham (a village 
near Kowberrow) had hollowed out the soil under their 
houses ; and that " at the particular hours of the day when 
their labour ceases, they may be seen crawling out of the 
ground exactly like rabbits from their burrows ! " Priddy 
was then — 80 years ago — the chief seat of the Mendip 
lead mining. 

It is in this part of the Mendip upland — the wildest ai d 

the bleakest — that the chief vestiges of antiquity will be 

found. Barrows are somewhat numerous ; there are a few 

stone circles; and several camps. The most important 

4p-oup of BritiBh remains lies to the N.E. of Priddy, ad- 
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joining the line of the Roman Road. Near Charterhouse 
are the vestiges of a Roman camp — " almost effaced ; 
amphitheatre in the hill-side half-a-mile distant ; * Town- 
field,' covered with Roman debris and relics of ancient 
smelting " (Scarth), Three pigs of Roman lead have been 
found here, respectively in 1873 and 1876 (2) — one bearing 
the name of Antoninus Pius and the others that of Ves- 
pasian. (Other pigs were found on Mendip at Wookey — 
Claudius ; and Blagdon — Britannicus, both dating a.d. 49. ) 
Charterhouse has likewise yielded stamped lead laminae of 
Roman date. 

It is a delightful walk down the hills beyond Priddy to 
Ebbor Rocks [Sect. VI.]. A couple of days may well be 
devoted to the Mendips on this plan, making Cheddar the 
half-way house. 

The road along the N. flank beyond Burrington is by no 
means to be despised. There is pretty scenery on the 2m. 
from Burrington to Blagdon. 3m. beyond (passing Ublei/ 
left) is Compton Martin (good Nor. work in ch.). ^m. 
further is a road leading directly across Mendip to Wells 
(7 m.), crossing the Roman Road at the ** Castle of Comfort " 
Inn. 

If the lower road is followed the route should be by W, 
Harptree to Chewton Mendip, At E, Harptree (Im. right) 
a fine series of caverns — Lamb's Lair — have recently been 
re-discovered by Mr. Nichols, after having been forgotten 
for a century and a half. The chief chamber is over 100 
feet in diameter and 110 in height — ^the finest cave in the 
Mendips, lined with the loveliest stalactites. It is the 
property of Col. Bolton. Near E. Harptree ch. is the site 
of Richmont Castle ; demolished by Stephen. W. Harp- 
tree has a fine yew. Chewton Mendip has a stately Perp. 
tower, and a portrait memorial of Francis Countess Walde- 
grave. Hence to Wells is 5m. 
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Railway Excursion. 

IX. BURNHAM TO GLASTONBURY AND EVBRCREECH (S. & D.). 



Distance 1| 

Irom Station. 

Bumham. 

Highbridge 

Bason Bridge 

Edington 

Shapwick 



7 

9 

11 



Distance 
from 
Evercreech. 

20i 

17 

15 



Ashcot and Meare 13 



Distance 

from Station. 

Bumham. 

13| Glastonbury 

19 Pennard 

22 Pylle , 

24 Evercreech 



Distance 
from 
Everereecfa. 
101 
5 
2 



Time : iJA. Fares: (single) 5s. Qd., 3«. 6^., 2s. ; (re- 
turn) 9s. 2^., 5s, lOd. Highbridge to Glastonbury: 
(s ingle ) 2*. 7c?., Is. 8c?., 11^0?. ; (return) 4«. 4c?., 2«. ^d. 

Bumham, the real starting-point of the line, has already 
been described with Higlibridge [Sect. V.]. There is no 
more uninteresting railway ride in all Somerset so far as 
landscape is concerned than that from Highbridge to 
Glastonbury. True, to the N., across the Brue Level, stretch 
the Mendips, and on the S., nearer at hand, the Poldens; 
but for mile after mile the line itself traverses but a wide, 
dreary expanse of marsh-land, dotted in the season with 
dark heaps of turves stacked to dry, and blotched always 
by the dark sullen pools whence the peat has been cut. 
It would take a good deal to make a country like this at- 
tractive, and the oases that do occur are not sufficient to 
modify or correct the prevailing characteristics. Yet the 
Bi^e Level and its borders are not without some merits. 
It has spots of interest, if not landscapes of beauty ; and 
the botanist will find it to be the habitat of a numerous 
muster of the rarer plants. It was long the home only of 
*' the gander, his wife, and family." 

BJm. Bason Bridge. A mere roadside station. 

7in. Edington. The station is 2^m. N. of the village, 
which lies on the northern slope of the Polden Hills. The 
crest of the Poldens is traversed by a road which probably 
none except determined disciples of Tom Coryatt will deem 
it worth their while to follow, though it commands a good 
series of extensive views ; and although those who nave 
time at their command may take it as a pleasant alternative 
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to the rail. In this case the best course to adopt would be 
to leave the main line at Dunball [Sect. V.], keep alon^ 
the hills nearly to their termination, and then turn N. for 
Glastonbury through Street. 

Edington claims a distinguished place in history, accord- 
ing to the dictum of Bishop Clifford, who says — "The 
village of Edington, on the north side of the ridge of Polden 
Hill, immediately above which the hill reaches its highest 
elevation, and a bold promontory projects towards the S. 
facing Athelney, and commanding an extensive view of the 
marshes and the Vale of Bridgewater . . . (not Eddington 
in Wilts) is the ^thandune or Asser, the site of iElfred's 
most memorable victory." Bishop Clifford also identifies 
Whit-Street Castle, "an ancient encampment of extra- 
ordinary strength, situated on the brow of a steep and lofty 
promontory, at a few miles distance from Brixton Deveril," 
with "Egbricht stan," Iglea With "Edgar lea," below 
Glastonbury Tor, and Bridgewater with the fort or walled 
town in which Guthrum and the remnant of his forces took 
•refuge. All this, however, is most debateable ground, though 
the arguments in favour of the Somerset Edington are cer- 
tainly very much stronger than those which Bishop Clifford 
adduces for removing the scene of the landing and defeat of 
Hubba, from Appledore near Bideford to the mouth of the 
Parrett, notwithstanding the fact of the existence of distinct 
traditions of the landing on the Devonshire site, and the 
occurrence there of the name Hubbastow, assigned to the 
place of burial of the Danish leader. But on this more 
will be found elsewhere [Sect. X.]. 

9m. Shapwick. Another station some 2Jm. from its 
village, which occupies a very similar position to Edington, 
but with no claim to a place in history. Shapwick is the 
nearest station on this line to Wedmore [Sect. VI.]. 

11m. AsHCOTT. This village is also on the N. slope 
of the Poldens, 2m. S. ; IJm. N. of the station is the 
interesting village of Meare. 

The Abhors Pool at Meare is said to have been five miles 
round, and to have covered an area of 500 acres. The^A- 
house was the residence of the head fisherman. Of old 
time Meare was an island in the midst of a lake, environed 
by marshes ; and was accessible from Glastonbury by 
water. It was by boat that the abbots were accustomed 
to visit their house here, a fine 14th century building with 
a spacious banqueting-hall, of which a considerable portion 
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still remains, riccapied as a farm. The fiah-honse is an 
Edwardian cottage, in exeeUent preservation, within a 
c^mple of minutes' walk. Meare was a favourite retreat of 
the Abbots, who in addition to their splendid fish preserves, 
an im^Kjrtant possession for a religious fraternity, had also 
here a herony and swannery, while the lake and marshes 
were the constant haunt of wild fowl. 

IS^m. Glastoxbubt (Pop. 3668. Hotels: Crtorge, 
Crfywn, Red Lion, Temperance). Far and wide over these 
weary marsh lands the site of Glastonbury is marked by its 
conical Tor. one of the most distinctive heights in tlie 
county ; as distinctive now, in spite of all tlie changes of 
two thousand years, as it could have been when it piloted 
Josepli (yf Arimathea and his followers to their resting- 
place far up the long lago<m ; or when in later times it over- 
hung the Avalon of Arthur. Pacing the quiet streets of 
this quaint and sleepy little town we stand face to face 
with two of the oldest legends of our land. Here, we are 
told by the old chroniclers, not in subtle myth, but as 
Fobcr fact, Joseph of Arimathea landed, raised his wattled 
ch., and planted the Christian faith in this island of the 
West Here, they say, was the Isle of Avalon — 

" Where falls no hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies , 

Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawn, ' 
And bowery hoUow crowned with summer sea " — 

the isle whither Arthur was taken by the three queens in 
their barge " for to heal him of his grievous wound ; " and 
where (1191) his remains and those of Guinever are said 
to liave been found in a huge coffin of hollowed oak, with 
the inscription cut on a rude leaden cross — " Hi>c jcuxt 
sepvltics indittis rex Arturius in intida Avalonda" Of 
tliis as of the Arimathean legend we may believe what we 
list. Perhaps remains were found under the conditions 
described by Giraldus Cambrensis, but in these days we 
immmI more proof of Arthur himself before we accept his 
bones ; and we may be sure that nothing would be left 
undone by those interested in maintaining the accuracy of 
the legendary burial to establish it if they could. 

But when we pass from the region of the mythical 

into the domain of fact we still find that Glastonbury has 

a uiiiijue fame. "Legend," says Mr. Freeman, "carried 

n]> the first birth of that great house [Glastonbury Abbey] 

to the earliest days of Apostolic Christianity. Later 
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inquiries have cut off some ages from its history and see 
in it only a foundation of the 6th century. ... In eitlier 
case it is certain that Glastonbury was the one ch. of the 
first rank in England which stood as a memorial of British 
cays, the only one which had lived unscathed through tlie 
storm of English conquest, and which received equal 
reverence from the conquerors and from the conquered. . . . 
At Canterbury and York and London there is no historic 
tie between the vanished church of the Briton and the 
church of the Englishman, which still abides. A black 
night of heathendom parts off the one from the other by 
an impassable gulf. At Glastonbury it was not so. There 
the old British sanctuary lived on under Enghsh rule, and 
fell only at the hands of destroyers of baser mould in days 
which by comparison seem as yesterday. . . . The ch. of 
wicker and timber, the primitive work of the Briton, lived 
on through English, Danish, and Norman conquests. It 
was enriched by tlie gifts of Ine ; it beheld the devotions 
of Cnut when he made his offerings for the soul of the 
murdered Eadmimd. To the east of that primeval church 
Dunstan in the 10th century raised a statelier minster of 
stone. The two stood side by side, witnesses of the sway of 
two successive nations, till both alike yielded to the grander 
conceptions of the architects of the 12th century. And in 
a figure both live there still. The western Lady Chapel, in 
later times overshadowed by the legend of St Joseph, still 
stands in its site and place, the representative of the church 
in which Arthur may have prayed, while the great abbey 
ch. to the east end of it no less represents the ch. which 
Dunstan reared, and around whose altar were gathered 
the tombs of the mightiest rulers of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. The Briton, the Norman who had listened to 
his lore, believed that Arthur lay in the tomb before the 
high altar which bore his name. The Englishman knew 
that those walls sheltered the shrine of Eadgar the Giver- 
of-Peace ; the tomb of Eadmund, the Doer-of -great-Deeds ; 
and the tomb of his descendant and namesake, the mighty 
Ironside. There is no other spot in Britain which like this 
gathers round it all the noblest memories alike of the older 
and of the newer dwellers in the land. . . . Glastonbury, in 
its ruined state, still keeps a charm which does not belong 
to the mother ch. at Canterbury or to the royal abbey at 
Westminster." 

In the Abbey we have at once the origin and centre of the 
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at each comer, and consisted of four bays ; the addition 
has three. There is a crypt with a portion of the vaulting 
intact, but that is 16th-century work formed for sepul- 
chral purposes. The chapel is the most beautiful example 
of its style and period. Constructive ornament is lavishly 
employed with admirable effect. Next to the chapel the 
most prominent members of the ruins are the two E. 
tower piers, of great height and graceful outline, which 
supply the readiest means of forming some idea of the 
pristine magnificence of this famous ch. There also 
remain one of the N. transept chapels, great part of the 
walls of the S. choir and S. nave aisles, with the transept- 
bays and the pier-arch leading into the aisle, above which 
are fragments of the triforium and clerestory. This is 
well nigh all that time and ignorance have spared, but it 
is sufficient to indicate the true character of this noble 
edifice, and to supply the antiquary and the architect with 
much matter of patient and pleasant study. Of the win- 
dows that remain those of the nave are round-arched 
within and pointed without; those of the choir pointed 
Nor., " ornamented with zigzag work of the late intricate 
kind '* {Professor Willis, whose elaborate work on the 
abbey is a mine of antiquarian wealth). The traces of the 
cloisters deserve attention. 

The remains of the secular buildings of the abbey are 
few, but unimportant. The most striking of these is the 
Abbot's Kitchen^ which stands almost perfect to the S. of 
the ch., but is approached from St. Magdalene Street. 
Abbot Whiting is said to have built it because the king 
had threatened to bum his kitchen down ; and certainly, 
whoever was the builder put it beyond the reach of the 
execution of sjich a menace, for it is wholly of stone. It 
is, however, of far eariier date. Willis ascribes it to Abbot 
Breynton (c. 1340), who did much other work ; Pugin to 
the well-nigh 60 years' abbacy of John Chinnock (1374 — 
1420). Stukely's description is as good as any, and has 
the merit of peculiar quaintness. He speaks of it as 
" formed from an octagon included in a square ; four fire- 
places fill the four angles, having chimneys over them : in the 
flat part of the roof between there rises the arched octagonal 
pyramid crowned with a double lanthom, one within 
another. There are eight curved ribs within which support 
t/w vault; and eight funnels for letting out the steam 
through windows The Btones of the pyramidal roof 
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are all cut slanting with the same bevels to throw ofE the 
rain. The fire-places are each large enough to roast an ox. 
The kitchen is 33J feet square within and 72 feet high to 
the top of the lantern ; the walls are massive and strongly 
buttressed/' 

The general entrance gateway of the abbey still remains 
in St. Mary Magdalene Street, and the porter's lodge is now 
used as the " Red Lion Inn." The carriage entrance is 
blocked, and forms a room. The footway leads to some 
almshouses founded by Abbot Beere. 

In High Street, "the best piece of domestic work in 
Glastonbury " {Parker)^ and still, as the " George," retain- 
ing somewhat of its ancient use, is the ancient PUgrimJs 
Inrii built for the accommodation of the visitors to the 
abbey, by Abbot Selwood in the latter half of the 16th 
century. With its richly-panelled front it is a noble 
example of Perp. domestic architecture. Over the gate- 
way are the arms of Edward IV. and of the abbey. In 
the same street, and hard by, is another Perp. house, the 
Tribunal^ built by Abbot Beere, the court-house reputedly 
of the Abbatal jurisdiction. 

Yet another relic of the ancient glories, and a notable 
one, is the 14th-century Bam in Childwell Street, a fine 
cruciform structure with richly-traceried and ornamented 
windows. It is of great size — 93 feet long, 63 broad, and 
36 feet high. 

To the antiquary Glastonbury is also full of minor 
interests, though even in the past few years the hand of 
so-called '* improvement " has done somewhat to reduce its 
claim to be considered, in Mr. Parker's words, " a perfect 
store of domestic antiquities." 

Of the two chs. St, Benedict is the smaller and less in- 
teresting. The tower was the work of Abbot Beere, as his 
initials and homely device, the jugs aforesaid, presumably 
filled with the English " wine " of barley, indicate. The 
sea broke in over the embankments in Bridgewater Bay, 
as an inscription here records, "Jan. 20, 1606 ; " and the 
tradition is that it reached St. Benedict tower. 

The other ch., that of St. John the Baptist^ is a much 
more important edifice, cruciform and Perp., but with traces 
of a predecessor in the S. porch and S. transept. The 
tower is exceedingly beautiful, and is ranked by Mr. Free- 
man inferior only to those of St. Cuthbert and Wrington, 
thus taking the third place. It is 140 feet high in three 
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with a Dec. chancel, and E. Dec. or E. Eng. work in the 
lower part of the tower. The chancel has the unusual 
feature of a double range of side- windows, and the beautiful 
geometrical E. window is in a remarkable state of preserv- 
ation. The tie-beam roof of the nave retains some of the 
original colour ; and there are a few fragments of ancient 
glass. This too was a Glastonbury manor ; and the manor- 
house was the seat of Sir Ralpli Hopton, general for King 
Charles in the West of England. IJm. S.W. from Ever- 
creech village is Milton Clevedon ; the carving in which 
owes its freshness to the " restoring " hand of Prebendary 
Selwyn, who gave a new face to the 14th-century effigy 
of an ecclesiastic. Batcornbe ch., 3m. E., is a very interesting 
structure, with a good tower of the earlier and severer 
Perp. type. 



Boad Excursion. 

X. BBIDGEWATEB TO THE QUANTOCKS. 

Comparatively few tourists find their way into the 
district which lies between Bridge water and the Quantocks 
— roughly speaking, a stretch of 10m. from E. to W. ; and 
the same southward to the railway from the coaist at 
Bridgewater Bay. It is true that except on the flank of 
the hills the country is for the most part of a quiet 
pastoral character, though prettily diversified by woods ; 
but the scenery of the Qaantocks themselves is bold and 
romantic ; the antiquary will find a wealth of old churches 
and manor-houses ; and Nether Stowey may well serve as 
a place of pilgrimage to thos^ who feel an interest in the 
scenes of the early life of Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

There are difficulties in the way of marking out a con* 
secutive route ; but one that has considerable merits would 
be first to Cannington ; thence diverging from Blackmore 
to Stogursey ; thence again to Dodington. From Dodington 
the return to Bridgewater would be best made through 
Nether Stowey. This round would include the chief 
objects of interest, but would mean some 25m. The 
distances given here must, however, be regarded as 
approximate. 

» If it is not intended to return to Bridgewater, Dodington 
may be left out ; and the road from Stogursey continaed 
by rSt Audriee to Watchett — a route that has much to 
vend it— about 20m. 
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Or if Dodington be taken, with Danesborough, a capital 
plan will be to make direct for the Quantocks, and follow 
on the road along their crest to their highest point, Wills 
Neck (1262 feet), 2in. from the station at Crowcombe 
Heathfield— 20 to 22m. 

But indeed the ingenious tourist will be at no loss in 
disposing of his sojourn to advantage ; and all that need 
be done further here is to give some notes anent the places 
enumerated. There is fair accommodation at several of 
the village inns. 

Cannington, 4m. from Bridgewater, is a place of consider- 
able interest. Here, according to Bishop Clifford, is the 
site of the Danish defeat set down in the Chronicles as 
having taken place at Ken wit or Ken with Castle — his lord- 
ship identifying Cannington with Kenwit-tun, and seeing 
in the hill of Cannington Park the Saxon fort which the 
Danes assailed. The balance of evidence is, however, in 
favour of the Devonshire locality. The limestone of 
Cannington Park — extensively quarried — has long been a 
debateable ground to geologists. Once regarded as 
Devonian, it is now more generally held to be Carboniferous. 

The ch. (Perp.) cruciform is chiefly remarkable for its 
height. There are twelve consecration crosses, showing 
that when rebuilt reconsecration took place. The De 
Courcys founded here {temp. Stephen) a priory of Bene- 
dictine nuns, with which the ch. was associated, the priory 
having the right of presentation, v The old manor-house 
(some beams in which appear to date from the 14th cen- 
tury by inscriptions painted on them) was appropriated by 
its owner, the late Lord Clifford, to the purposes of an 
industrial school for boys. 

On the road to Cannington Park is Street Farm, " a fair 
example of the domestic architecture of the 16th and 16th 
centuries." The hall has disappeared, but there is a curious 
domestic chapel used as a china closet. It is " only large 
enough to accommodate the priest and his assistant." To 
render mass visible three peculiar squints were made in 
the walls ; two affording a view of the altar from a spacious 
room on the first floor, and one in the side walls opening 
to one of the rooms on the ground-floor. " In the chapel 
there is a piscina, remains of the altar, and places for two 
figures, and a receptacle evidently used for keeping the 
sacred vessels." The oaken steps in the winding staircase 
are each made of a single block. Street belongs to the 
Earl of Cavan. 
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Cleevt Abhffjif is 2^in. S.W. of Witchett, in m secloded 
niv>k anolently known as Vallis Florida, choeen, as with 
luiMst Cisten'ian houses, alike for beauty and fertility. 
The site is indeed eminentlT oharaeteristic of a settlement 
of these quiet farmer m-^nks. Following- the road towards 
W'iveliscoiube. an anoient brid^ over a little stream leads 
direct into the abbey ^?unds. the enoL?eing walls and moat 
of wh ioh luav still be seen or triced. The abbey was founded 
in 1188. and the extensive ruins include portions of the 
orig^iual fabric. The ^te-house is in very good preservation 
— a large building with a passage below running from end 
to end. and a hall above which was used as the hostelry or 
guest chamber. The outer frmt contains some early 13th- 
century work : the inner frv^nt is much later, completed, if 
not altogether carried out. by Powell the last abbot, whose 
name apwun? alwe the gateway. In the gable are three 
niches or rioh tabernacle work, the central one containing 
a well-preskTved cruoifixion. The main buildings of the 
abln^y f onu a quadrangle, and are " almost hidden by the 
foliagi* of walnut and sycam«>re trees of gigantic size." 
The K. Ensr. work includes the entrance doorwav to the 
Chapter House, with K^ld and graceful vaulting, the dop- 
mitorv, and a lanre hall, 59 feet bv 20, regarded as the old 
ref<.vtory (sul>sei|ueutly the day room), and replaced as such 
by the i*erp. reftvtory — a noble room, 51 feit by 22 feet, 
Bunuountiug an E. Eng. lower story. The windows in the 
refei'tory are adiuirable, and it stiU retains -its bold and 
exquisitely -carved roc>f. On the E. wall are the remains 
of a fresco of tlio crucifixion. Large quantities of heraldic 
tiU^ have lHH>n fvnind in the ruins, which are preserved 
with admirable care by the proprietor, Col. Luttrell. 

18|nu W'asuforp." A mere roadside station, the only 
claim of which to notice is its close contiguity to Cleeve 
Ablnn*. A mile X. W. is the village and ch. of Old Cleeve. 
The ch. is a go^ni Dec. stnicture, with a churchyard cross 
(another will be found l^tween Washford and the village). 
Then* are a few remains, but of no interest, of the mediaeval 
chapel of Our Lady of Cleeve. 

'21m. Bite Anchor. From Watchett the line turns 
inland to Washford, and here it finds its way to the coast 
again. Blue Anchor is a pretty little village watering-place, 
with good hxiging accommodation ; a cosy nook for those 
who like a quiet retreat, and are content to enjoy the milder 
benuties of nature. The beaches here are extensive, and 
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one may walk mile after mile along the margin of the 
waters. 

23m. DuNSTER (Pop. 1156. Hotel: The Luttrell 
Arms). This quaint little town lies a good mile back from 
the present shore line, where the low meadow land, over 
which the waters once rolled, meets the foot of the hills of 
the coast range. The town nestles under the hill, whence, 
backed by dense woods, the grim walls of Dunster Castle 
frown. It bears many marks of antiquity ; and the Luttrell 
Arms itself is a fine old house of venerable aspect, with 
interesting details. The ch. too is notable. It is cruciform, 
wholly Perp. in external character, but with E. Eng. work 
within. The tower is central, on massive piers, and 90 feet 
high. The peculiarity here is that the ch. is really two — 
the portion E. of the tower being the ch. of the Priory of 
Dunster, founded in the 11 th century by William de Mohun ; 
and the portion W. (with its own rood-screen and every 
way complete in itself) the ch. of the parish. The choir 
was long disused, but the whole fabric is now restored. At 
the visit of the Eoyal Archaeological Institute, Mr. Free- 
man, explaining this division, pointed out that the eastern 
end of the ch. was as much the private property of the 
Luttrells as the castle. There are a few vestiges of the 
conventual buildings N. of the ch., and in the churchyard 
some remnants of the cross, and a venerable yew. The 
market is another ancient and picturesque feature of the 
town. 

Dunster Castle is of very ancient foundation, though 
the main body of the building does not date beyond the 
days of Elizabeth. A fortress before the Conquest, after 
that event it became the stronghold of the Mohuns. 
Their occupation, however, does not seem to have left 
any trace ; and the oldest part of the present building 
— the chief gateway, enriched with armorial achieve- 
ments — is the work of the Luttrells, who succeeded them, 
temp. Edward III., though the base of that structure, 
according to Mr. Clark, may date back to Richard II. In 
the wars of the Commonwealth, the castle was garrisoned 
for the King, without the owner's leave, by Col. Wyndham, 
and captured for the Parliament by the famous Blake 
while governor of Taunton. It was ordered to be 
" slighted," but was little injured, and has been admirably 
restored by Col. Luttrell, who has also considerably improved 
the beautiful park. Tickets to visit the grounds, and at 

I 
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certain times the castle, may be obtained at the LattreU 
Arms. 

24|m. MiXEHEAD (Pop. 1605. Hotels : Beach^ 
FecukerSf Wellington; numerous lodging-houses). Be- 
tween Dunster and Minehead the bold tree-clad ridge of 
Conygar, crowned by its tower, rises boldly on the left. 
(The tower is no antique.) The high promontory that 
overhangs the little port of Minehead, with the ch. half-way 
up its side, is seen long before the train reaches the station, 
which is nearly Im. from the older town. Minehead is an 
ancient appanage of the lords of Dunster, once a place of 
much trade ; and a borough down to 1832, when it had no 
less than 10 voters I It has now become a health-resort 
(for which its mild climate admirably fits it), rather than 
a port ; and there is hardly any indication of its real age 
beyond the ch. in the upper town. Tliis contains a statue 
of Queen Anne, given in 1719 by Sir Joseph Banks, then 
one of the representatives ; there are also some brasses and 
chained books, among them a black-letter Bible and Jewel's 
Sermons, 

Excursions from Minehead. 

1. The North HUl, or Minehead promontory, is best 
ascended by the path E. of the ch., which leads to the brow 
of a cliff, whence the bay and its shores are seen mapped 
out hundreds of feet below, stretching away mile after mile 
to the dim horizon. There are several paths on the hill, 
each of which has its own rewards ; and by taking to the 
left when tired of the onward ramble, the return may be 
made through some charming valleys, here rocky and there 
thickly wooded. 

2. The Greenaleigh Hills, rising to the height of nearly 
900 feet, may be ascended direct from the shore near the 
quay, or, when the tide permits, by walking along the beach 
(a very interesting stroll), and taking the footpath up the 
cliff. There is a very fine view. At Greenaleigh Farm, set 
so deep in a hollow that the sun never shines upon it in 
winter, there is accommodation for tourists ; and a path 
leads thence to a secluded glen with a few ruins said to be 
those of a chapel called Burgundy/. The hills are bold 
bluffs of grass land with gorse and fern. 

3. There is a very pleasant walk to Dunster through the 
little village of Alcombe, and by the heavily-wooded ridge 

of Cony gar. 
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4. The finest inland view in the vicinity of Minehead is 
from Timberscomhe HUly a ridge dominating the fertile 
valley of Timberscombe, thickly carpeted with golden 
furze and purple heather, and embracing within its horizon 
Minehead and Porlock Bays, the stately demesne of Dun- 
ster, many a romantic leafy combe, and the sullen swell of 
Dunkery towering over all, 

5. This is a good centre for the exploration of a part of 
Exmoor, the roads skirting which ha^e many attractions 
[Sect. XIV.]. 

6. Minehead affords ample facilities for bathing and 
boating, and in the summer steamers take frecjuont trips 
along the coast and on to Lynmouth and Ilfracombe. 

. 7. Other hints for excursions will be found in the next 
section, which continues the route by road to Porlock 
Lynton, and Lynmouth, 



Road Excursion. 

XII. MINEHEAD TO PORLOCK, LYNTON, AND LYNMOUTH. 

Lynton and Lynmouth are in Devon, but form the 
natural terminus of this route, and are the best northern 
points from which to visit Exmoor. The distance from 
Minehead to Lynton is 18m. (20m. for posting) ; from 
Minehead to Porlock, 6m. During the summer months a 
coach, in connection with the trains, leaves Lynton every 
week-day morning for Minehead, returning from Minehead 
to Lynton every afternoon {Fares : Is. inside, 6«. out). 

The coach-road to Porlock from Minehead is good and 
pleasant, winding along the lower ground between the 
coast ridge and the flank of Exmoor, and passing by sylvan 
Ilolnicote (Sir T. D. Acland). There are two other routes 
— one following the coast-ridge in continuation of the 
excursions to North Hill and Greenaleigh ; the second 
lying between the other two. This is the pleasantest by 
far for the pedestrian who does not care for the hills. 

For this route take the road from the upper part of 
Minehead by the S. flank ^of the coast range, keeping 
straight forward along the valley. A little more than a 
mile out is Bratton Courts the birth-place of Judge Bracton 
(temp. Henry III.), but with little show of antiquity 

I 2 
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beyond a small cusped window. Beyond Bratton, where 
there is a turning left to the main road, continue on the 
valley and so over the hill to the pretty village of Sdtoorthy^ 
with its Perp. ch. and churchyard cross. From the hiU, 
immediately before reaching Selworthy, there is a fine view 
of Dunkery Beacon, frowning bald and brown over the 
verdant lowlands. So high is the table-land whence it 
rises, and so gradual the slope of its gaunt sides, that its 
great height (1668 feet) is not at first recognized. Far 
ahead is a lovely peep of the little port of Porlock Weir. 

Beyond Selworthy there is a choice of roads. That to 
the left continues through one of the loveliest, leafiest 
lanes in all Somerset, down to the main road for Porlock. 
That on the right may be followed to Bossington, and so to 
Bossington Hill, the eastern headland of Porlock Bay. The 
coast hills here present a rapid alternation of dense hang- 
ing woodlands and grassy precipitous slopes. There are 
paths through the woods which give delightful views, and 
the hill has the finest outlook over Exmoor anywhere save 
from Dunkery. By Selworthy to Porlock is 7m. 

PoBLOCK (Pop. 777. Inn: The Ship^ an old-fashioned 
cosy county hostelry) is a curious little place of Saxon 
origin {Port-locan = the " enclosed," i. e, " landlocked " 
port). It was a port when, in the days of Harold's exile, 
he and his brother Leofwine won a victory over the 
dwellers in its vicinity ; but it is now and has long been 
cut ofE from the sea by a good mile belt of rich meadow. 
Porlock is an odd, pleasant village, with the curious chim- 
neys so characteristic of many of the older towns and 
villages along the N. coast, which form the leading struc- 
tural feature of the cottage fronts. The ch. contains some 
noteworthy effigies, but in itself is a fabric of small pre- 
tensions, with a low tower surmounted by the remains of 
a shingled spire. There are a cross and a fine yew in the 
churchyard. 

Excursions from Porlock. 

1. Bossington Hill, the E. headland of the bay, already 
noted. 

2, This is the most convenient starting-place for the 
ascent of Dunkery Beacon (4m.). The best road is that 
through the pleasant village of Horner^ with its lovely 
woods and bold rock-strewn hill-sides and brawling streams, 

and thence by the secluded village of Stoke Fero, There 
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is an easier road through Imcccmhe^ hut it lacks the sylvan 
charm of the other, and is inferior in general scenic effect. 
The actual ascent of the hill, when the gradual rise to the 
moor is surmounted, is over the wild open mooriand, 
rugged and toilsome. But if the day be clear the result 
will repay all. Dunkery has been dethroned from its 
imagined pre-eminence among English mountains S. of 
the Borderiand in favour of Yes Tor and other Dartmoor 
heights, but it embraces the widest view. The eye ranges 
from the Cornish Rowtor on the one hand to the Malvem 
Hills on the other. The Bristol Channel stretches in full 
view for six more miles. South Wales is seen from Mon- 
mouth right away to Pembroke. A horizon 600 miles in 
circuit and a panorama including portions of 15 counties 
are the reward of the ascent of Dunkery. On the summit 
are the remains of gigantic beacon-hearths, piled up of the 
unhewn stones which plentifully bestrew its crest. 

3. Porlock Weir and Culbone. See continuation of 
coast route. 

From Porlock to Lynmouth is 12m. by the coast road, 
but a greater distance by the coast. Immediately beyond 
Porlock the coach-road winds up the side of Porlock Hill 
and rapidly attains a considerable elevation, continuing 
thence to follow the run of the higher ground. The views 
are very extensive and varied, with fine peeps of the sea on 
the one hand, and on the other a grand impressive outlook 
on the wildest region of Exmoor, with its deep gorge-like 
valleys. Three miles from Porlock, right, is a road leading 
to Culbone ; and about the same distance beyond is the 
boundary-line of Somerset and Devon, marked by a gate 
across the road — Cosgate or County Gate. From this 
point a bold combe stretches down to Glenthome (W. 
Halliday, Esq.), described in connection with the coast 
route. In the depths of a long valley on the left lies the 
little village of Oare. Close by the road is the fine camp 
of Oldburrow. The only point of note between County 
Gate and Lynmouth is Countishury (= Cant-ys-hury^ " the 
bury or camp of the headland," akin to Canterbury), ad- 
joining which there is another camp. On the left here is 
the path to the Foreland^ a bold promontory 734 feet high, 
which projects further into the sea than any other on this 
coast. The descent from Countishury to Lynmouth is by a 
steep road cut in the face of a precipitous hill next the 
sea. Lynmouth lies at the mouth of the E. and W. Lyn ; 
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Lynton is parched nearly midway of the hills, 400 feet 
above. The scenery here is the grandest in the W. of 
England, and that which approaches more nearly to a suh- 
Alpine character than (Southey called it Pyrenean) aaght 
else in the kingdom. Lynton and Lynmouth, however, 
will be found fully described in the * Handbook to N. 
Devon,' to which they properly belong. They are men- 
tioned here as the natural termination of the route from 
Minehead, and a convenient access to an important district 
of Exmoor. (The hotels include: Lynmouth — Lynton 
and Bath; Lynton — Valley of Rocks, Royal Castle, 
Crown, Queen, Temperance.) 

Good walkers should unhesitatingly take to the coast 
from Porlock, the first portion of the route constituting 
the excursion to Culbone. The first stage is on the l^m. 
to Porlock Weir, the port of Porlock (Inn : Anchor), If, 
when Jm. from the Weir, the road to the left along by the 
woods is taken, it will lead to the gate of Ashley Comhe, 
a summer residence of the Earl of Lovelace, 2m. from 
Porlock. The pleasantest road to Culbone lies through the 
grounds, for entering which a charge is made of Is. for one 
visitor, 2.S. for five, and 2«. 6(i. for more than that number. 

The house at Ashley is charmingly placed on a little 
plateau terraced out of the side of the hill, commanding 
the fair expanse of Porlock Bay, and the rich upland 
country which it borders. The road to Culbone is cut in 
the side of the cliff, here embosomed in luxuriant groves 
of arbutus, there winding upwards on the open, with the 
sea below and the tree-clothed precipice above, until IJm. 
from the lodge it takes a sudden turn inland, and enters the 
singular valley of Culbone, with its still more singular little 
ch. The scene is one of wild magnificence : 1200 feet 
from sea to sky-line tower the hills on either side, clothed 
with wood from base to summit, and frowning 600 feet 
above the ch., " a noble amphitheatre of steep, tree-set 
hills and rocks." A steep, narrow, winding glen descends 
from the uplands, expanding at one point and at one point 
only, just sufficiently to allow of level space for ch. and 
churchyard, and the two cottages which make up the 
village. So high and so steep are the hills which shut in 
this romantic nook from the outer world, so narrow the 
ravine, that during the three winter months the sun never 
penetrates its recesses, and the quiet God's Acre lies ever in 
the Bh"^'* 
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The ch. is a strange one. It claims to be the smallest 
parish ch. in the kingdom, and certainly there are not many 
less, for it is but 33 feet by 12, and yet has its chancel, 
screen, pulpit, pews, and sacrarium, all complete, with a 
bell-turret and tiny porch. Its chief characteristics now 
are debased Perp., but it is of far older date than these 
indications. The key is kept at the higher of the two 
lodges, by which a path leads to the coach-road already 
noted. This should be taken if it is intended to return to 
Porlock. The total distance is some 8m. 

It should be taken also by all Jbound to Lynraouth who 
are not good walkers. The cliff path on to Glenthorne is 
delightful, but it is very rough. For miles the precipitous 
cliffs bear trees and underwood in unbroken luxuriance, a 
wall of living green 1200 feet in height — its foot washed 
by the waters of the "Severn Sea," its head sharply 
projected agajnst blue sky, or half-shrouded in mist and 
cloud. And the wood has unceasing variety. Tangled 
coppice gives place to stiff, dense regiments of larch, and 
these again to solemn, gnarled old oaks, which seem to 
have had many a struggle with the storm ere they could 
make good their footing ob a slope so steep. Now and 
again there are jutting crags, and breaks into the open 
hill-side hung with fern and furze. Then there are ravines, 
each with its stream plunging down the rocky cleft among 
the trees in a succession of waterfalls, suddenly gleaming 
into sight from the foliage above to disappear as suddenly 
in the green shadows below. Thus run the cliffs for 
miles. There are several paths through these woods. 
Keep that which holds the midmost course until the fourth 
of the combe ravines is reached, then turn upwards to the 
brow of the hill. Here on a great rocky swarded bluff is 
a rude stone seat. A thousand feet below lies Glenthorne, 
the water rippling on the strand hard by, whilst inland 
stretch the twin valleys which reach the sea together here 
Y fashion — the one wooded, the other bare. 

There will be little difficulty in discerning the downward 
path, but a too rapid descent needs to be guarded against. 
Glenthorne gained, there are three courses open. If not 
too tired by all means proceed to Lynmouth on the cliff 
road by the Foreland — 6m. if the coast is not followed 
too closely — a fitting finish to a glorious scramble. The 
carriage-road to Lynmouth winds to the main road up the 
combe in easy zigzags — total distance, 8m. The third 
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and easiest course is to keep directly up the combe, path 
or no path, to the main road at the head of the valley, not 
far from County Gate, and so on through Countisbury, as 
already described. This route is about Qim. Glenthome, 
by the way, is just across the Devon border. 



Distance 

from Station. 
Taunton. 
14 Venn Gross 


Distance 

from 
Dulverton. 
7 


17^ Morebath 
21 Dalverton 


8* 



Railway Excursion. 

XIII. TAUNTON TO DULVERTON (G.W.R.). 

Distance Distance 

from Station. from 

Taunton. Dulverton. 

2 Norton Fitzwarren 19 

6i Milverton 14| 

9f Wiveliscombe 111 

Fares: {single) 4«. Qd., 3«. 6c?., Is. 9d. ; {retum)7s. 6rf., 

2m. Norton Fitzwarren [Sect. V.]. 

6Jm. MiLVERTON (Pop. 2018. Inn: White Hart). 
An ancient town, fairly hidden away but for its ch. 
set on high, in the recesses of some of the most romantic 
country in Somerset, perpetual hill and valley, with wood 
in profusion. The ch. is large and good ; and there is an 
old cross. 

9Jm. Wiveliscombe (Pop. 3172. Inns : Bell, Lion). 
A clean little town, like Milverton embosomed in the 
hills, and like it also the centre of much fine sylvan 
scenery. There is an old camp a mile distant, and as 
Roman coins have been found, it was presumably in some 
sort a Roman station. "Wicked Wiveliscombe" is the 
name it bears, but why is not very apparent. Never were 
appearances more deceitful if it deserves this epithet. 
There is a delightful walk from Wiveliscombe to Watchett 
through N6ttlecombe and Monksilver. 

14m. Venn Cross. This station is immediately on the 
edge of a projecting angle of Devon, through which county 
the line then runs for half-a-dozen miles. Venn Cross, so 
far as Somerset is concerned, leads nowhere, and the like 
may be said of — 

17^m. Morebath, which, however, is the station for the 
atraggVmg townlet of Bampton. [See 'North Devon 
Guide. 7 
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21m. DuLVERTON (Pop. 1376. Hotels: Red Lion; 
Carnarvon Arms at station). Diilverton is the last 
Somersetshire station of the line, which continues on to 
Barnstaple. The town is a couple of miles from the 
railway, but a conveyance meets all trains. The road is 
by the side of the Barle, which enters the Exe near the 
station, and is overshadowed throughout with trees. On 
the right are the lovely glades of Pixton Park (Earl 
Carnarvon), the house prominently seated on the summit of 
a steep ascent Dulverton is not much in itself, though of 
some antiquity, and once enjoying considerable trade ; but 
though perhaps a little dull, as its name does not signify, 
is not altogether unworthy of its singularly beautiful site. 
The town nestles at the foot of steep hills in an amphi- 
theatric expansion of the valley of the Barle, where that 
river emerges from the wild ravine through which it 
descends from Exmoor. The ch. was rebuilt 1865, the 
tower excepted, and contains some good modem glass. 

Excursions from Dulverton. 

1. These are notable, when Exmoor is taken into account. 
[Sect. XIV.^ 

2. There is a fine view from Hele Bridge on the Exe, 
Im. from Dulverton, where the river flows through a narrow 
valley enclosed with wooded hills. 

3. Exe Bridge^ the junction of the Exe and Barle, near 
the station, is a little over 2m. from the town, amidst deep 
woodlands. 

4. The ravine of the Barle is luxuriantly wooded for 
several miles. About 5m. from Dulverton, near Hawkridge, 
is Tor StepSi an ancient stone bridge of cyclopean char- 
acter. It consists altogether of 19 openings, 16 ** wet " and 
3 *' dry ; " and is 60 paces over. *'The pillars or piers are 
formed of flags laid horizontally, and long slabs extending 
from pier to pier, in a manner similar to the bridge at Post 
Bridge [Dartmoor]. These slabs were the cheapest and most 
easily-procured materials of the district ; but the picturesque 
appearance of these rough bridges has probably caused 
persons unaccustomed to such masses of stone to ascribe 
more importance to them than they really deserve *' {G. W. 
Ormerod). Tor, locally pronounced Tar, has been associ- 
ated with Thor ; and the tradition of the country side 
gives the devil, in customary fashion, as the architect 
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4. The HCenery of Pixtnn ia delifrhtfiil, nntl the walkl 
through tlie park from the town to the station should be^ 
taken if pennissiun can be obtnined. 

5. On the Dunster road, 2ni. from Dulverton, a 
remains of Barlinck Abbty. "The ground once covered .1 
liy tlie ch. ia nuw a potato gnrdeii, and inoet of the I 
atones of the huilding have been used in tlie erection of a J 
cottage. There ie a particuUrly fine yew-tree cloae by" 
[P. Q. Karkeek). 



Bo ad Excursion. 



The best preliminnry to a visit to Esmoor is beyoTid all 
queation the perusal of Mr. Blaekmore'a charming romance, 
"Loma Doone," which not only embodies the legendary 
history of its pestilent banditti, the Donnea of Badgery W. 
Badgeworthy ; but abounda with descriptive pa " 

the most graphic character. These Doones were 
rufSana who less tlian 200 years since kept the whi 
country round their chosen hannt in conatHnt terror, def 
ing all law and order, until the murder of a child by to'si 
it into the air and catching it upon a. dag'ger roused t1 

Ceighbourhood to their eitenninalion. Of the two tllB^I 
eloriged rather to Devon than to Somerset. 
" Exmoor," saya Sir Henry de la Beche, " with that part 
oE the adjoining country which forms a portion of the same 
mass of elevai.ed land, extenda from the valley of 8to- 
p-uinber and Crowcorahe, separating it from the Qdantock 
Hills on the E., to the Hangman Hills on the Briatd' 
Channel, near Combemartin, on tlie W. Near the lat^] 
place this high land forms a point, whence it sweeps to 
8.E. by a curved line passing by Parrncombe, Chapr 
Burrows, Span Head and N. Molton Kidge. Its Bouthei 
boundary ranges from thence by MoUand Down, Dulverti 
Common, and Haddon Down, to tleydon Down and Mait , 
Down near Wiveiiscombe, whence the high land trend* 
away to the Stogtimber and Cmwcomhe valley above 

mentioned The bills and cliffs bordering the Bristol 

Channel, and constituting a portion of the general Exmoor 

liighlands from Minehead to Combemartin form a 

coast remarkable for its genera! elevation and the eub- 
■d/pine cb/iraotero£ someoiUBV&Waysy 't\lB\l^^ea\,^BA 
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of the range is Dunkery Beacon on the E. (1668 feet), 
while on the W. Chapman Burrows reach 1540, and Span 
Head 1610. Along the southern boundary we have an 
elevation of 1413 feet at North Molton Ridge, and of 1140 
at Haddon Hill, E. of Dulverton. The rocks of ExmooT 
belong to the Devonian series, mainly slates and sandstones, 
which give a more flowing contour than the granite of 
Dartmoor. If less picturesque than the great central 
moorland cf Devon, from the absence of " tors " and rock- 
strewn hill-sides, there is nevertheless a rare charm for the 
true lover of wild nature in these high rolling russet 
uplands, cleft by many a long valley, broken by rounded 
hill and sweeping hollow, dotted by wood and copse. 

And Exmoor can show what no other part of England 
can. Haunt of the Exmoor ponies, home of the Exmoor 
sheep, it is the only spot in the kingdom where there yet 
linger the wild red deer, A century since these ranged 
through much of Devon, and over the Quantocks into the 
lowlands of Somerset. Now Exmoor is their last strong- 
hold, and here alone can an Englishman enjoy (as not long 
since the Prince of Wales, as the guest of Col. Luttrell, did 
enjoy) the sport of stag-hunting in his native land. For 
three centuries at least the history of the Exmoor stag- 
hounds can be traced; but half a century ago (1826) the 
hunt was discontinued for a while, and poachers nearly 
brought the deer to an end. The sport, however, was 
resuscitated, and the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds 
regularly hunt the country as of yore. Stag-hunting 
begins on the 12th August and ends on the 8th October. 
Then after two or three weeks' interval hind-hunting 
commences, and is continued until Christmas if the weather 
permits. Hind-hunting recommences as soon after Lady 
Day as practicable, and is carried on until the 10th of 
May ; wliile at the end of July there are two or three runs 
after hinds to get the hounds in wind for the real business 
of the year — the stag-hunting. The sport differs altogether 
from what is commonly understood as stag-hunting else- 
where in England. There is no "uncarting," the deer are 
thoroughly wild, the country of the stiffest, the pace lively, 
and the chase most exciting. It is a very common thing 
for the deer to take to the sea, and then turn to bay and 
meet their fate.* 

* See for the fullest information on this noble sport Mr. Oollyns's 
* Chase of the WUd Red Deer.' 
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Exmoor has had its share of " improvement." Half a 
century ago it bore little beyond long, rank, sedgy grass 
mingled with fern and heather. The ** forest " proper was 
not more than 16,000 acres, but it was surrounded on all 
sides with vast tracts of common land. In 1818 it was 
bought by Mr. J. Knight, and he at once, purchasing in all 
about 70,000 acres, commenced the work of reclamation. 
The "forest" he surrounded by a wall 40m. in length; 
roads were formed, trees were planted, forty farmsteads 
settled in promising localities, a church and parsonage 
built at Simonsbath, a mansion commenced there as the 
little moorland capital. Thus large sums of money were 
sunk, but Exmoor is Exmoor stilL The mansion was 
never finished ; cultivation has not spread far from the 
farmstead centres ; the walls bother the sportsman more 
than the deer ; the roads have few travellers ; and the bogs 
are as deep, the inner recesses of the waste as wild and as 
solitary, the coarse grass, the bracken, and the heather as 
supreme in their occupancy, mile after mile, as if no 
effort had ever been made to redeem its mingled wildness 
and sterility. 

At Simonsbath^ where the hills are covered with larch 
and pine, and the " settlement " lies in a deep ravine, the 
scenery is both imposing and romantic. Traditionally this 
place takes its name from a mighty hunter of the olden 
time, who used to bathe in the Barle, and had his fortress 
at Symond's Burrow, on the highest point of the Black 
Downs. Simon or Sigmund, as the late Mr. R. J. King 
pointed out, is a name of frequent occurrence in connection 
with old boundary lines. It may be a memorial of Sigmund 
the Waelsing, the fabled dragon-slayer ; but at any rate in 
the last syllable we have baeth, the Saxon " water." Camden 
makes Sigmund = *' victorious peace,'* which might well 
apply to parts of frontiers where treaties were concluded. 

Be this as it may, the name is now one of the chief 
antiquities of the district. There were formerly on Exmoor 
many rude stone memorials — circles and menhirion — but 
these have well nigh wholly disappeared ;, and there is 
little that is ancient left but camps and barrows, the latter 
still existing in large numbers in some localities. The 
antiquities of the district have not, however, received the 
attention they deserve, and in some respects it may almost 
' regarded as virgin ground for the archsBologist. 

ran, copper, JeaS, manganese, and mvery small quantity 
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gold, have been found on or near Exmoor ; and there are 
a few traces of ancient mining works, chiefly connected 
with the treatment of the first-named metal. 

The Exmoor rivers abound in fish, and afford excellent 
sport. The more important are preserved, but there is • a 
good deal of free water ; and information may generally- 
be obtained for each locality at the chief hotels and inns. 

Excursions on Exmoor. 

To enjoy Exmoor thoroughly the tourist had better hold 
himself free to follow his own inclinations ; but the main 
lines of route are easily indicated. Dunster [Sect. XI.], 
Porlock and Lynmouth [Sect. XII.], and Dulverton [Sect. 
XIIL] are the principal points of approach. Simonsbath, 
which has a good inn, though small, is 9m. from Lynmouth 
and Lynton (Lynmouth will be used for convenience for 
both) ; 16m. by Withypool and the valley of the Barle 
from Dulverton ; about the same distance by Cutcombe and 
Exford from Dunster; and 11m. from Porlock. 

1. The most convenient access to Simonsbath is from 
Lynmouth by Ilf(yrd Bridges, Take the road up the 
ravine of the E. Lyn to Watersmeet, where the Brendon 
water joins the main stream — a lovely realization of the 
ideal of the wildest sylvan beauty — and continue on to 
Ilford Bridges. Here take either of the roads to the left — 
one leads direct to the moor; the other makes a circuit 
through Brendon. As the road ascends to the rugged 
upland Scob Hill is seen left — a rough, heathery tract, once 
the favourite haunt of the red deer, now infested by 
vipers. With the ascent the prospect opens, but for the 
most part is waste and dreary. Right of the road rise the 
rivers Exe and Barle, and in the same direction is Moles 
Chamber^ laid down in sundry maps as a dangerous bog. 
The story runs that it takes its name from a farmer, who in 
spite of all warning rode therein and perished. This is a 
fable. The bogs here as well as those of Dartmoor . are, 
however, sometimes called, with grim humour, •' stables." 
The finest part of this route to Simonsbath is when the 
valley of the Barle is reached, and the descent to the 
romantic moorland capital begins. 

Within easy distance of Simonsbath is the picturesque 
valley of Badgeworthy or Badgery^ the haunt of the 
robber Doones, where the remains of their houses may still 
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be traced among the furze and bracken on the hill-side. 
The Badgeworthy water comes from the glen by what has 
been aptly called the Waterslide — no waterfall or rapid, 
plunging into a great black pool, but a " long pale slide of 
water coming smoothly without any break or hindrance for 
a hundred yards or more, and fenced on either side with 
cliff, sheer and straight and shining " (" Loma Doone "). To 
make the round by Simoiisbath from Lynmouth, embracing 
the Doone valley, would be something over 20m. Those 
who do not intend to return to Lynmouth may with 
advantage reverse the directions given in the next route, 
and keep on to Dulverton. 

2. The road from Dulverton to Simonsbath is the most 
picturesque and interesting, as that from Lynmouth is the 
most easy. Follow the Barle as closely as possible (with 
an occasional stretch up the side of the ravine, if circum- 
stances permit, for the purpose of the varying view). The 
vaHey is richly wooded for miles. Tor Steps [Sect. XIII.] 
is the first point of special interest, 5m. or so rrom Dulverton. 
Next we reach Withypool^ where there is a comfortable inn. 
This is a capital station for the brethren of the angle, for 
the fishing is not only good but partly free. From Withy- 
pool to Simonsbath is 7m., still along the valley of the 
Barle, with the cosy little hostelry of the Red Deer Inriy 
about 2m. from the destination. From Simonsbath the 
previous route may be reversed to proceed to Lynmouth. 
A good walker with a fair day may very well cross the 
moor from Dulverton to Lynmouth, or vice versa. It is a 
glorious tramp in fine weather. 

I 1 3. Little inferior to either of the preceding routes is that 
from Minehead or Dunster, which for all practical purposes 
may here be treated as one. Go by Timberscombe, and so 
on to Gutcomhe, 9m. from Minehead. Cutcombe lies on the 
western of the two roads between Dunster and Dulverton 
(17ni.). Here was bom the famous Pym ; and in the 
adjoining parish of Luccombe, Henry Byam, an equally 
ardent politician on the other side, but by no means so 
celebrated. There is an inn at Whiddon Cross on the main 
road to Dulverton. 

Cutcombe is the best centre for the exploration of the 

upper reaches of the Exe. Four m. W., in the very heart 

of the Exe valley, is the pleasant little village of Exfcyrdf 

the Attractions of which are its scenery and its fishing. 

The inn accommodation is unpretentious. From Exford 
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the Exe may easily be followed to its source, or way made 
to Simonsbath. 

The readiest plan of reaching Cutcombe is from Combe 
Row (between 3 and 4m.), the terminus of the Mineral 
Railway from Watchett [Sect. XI.]. 

4. The last route to be noted here is that from Porlock. 
Ascend Dunkery [Sect. XII.] and descend into Exford — a 
stiff walk of 7m. but abounding in landscape charms — 
thence up the valley as before for Simonsbath. To make 
for Dulverton follow the Exe downward (5m.) to Winsford^ 
a pleasant village with a comfortable inn, l^m. from the 
main road. Better still, trudge over Winsf ord Hill to Tor 
Steps (3m.), and then follow down the Barle. This would 
make a total stretch from Porlock to Dulverton of 20m. or 
so, but as it includes the ascent of Dunkery only a really 
good walker should attempt to cover the ground in one 
day. 



Railway Excursion. 

XV. DURSTON TO YEOVIL (G.W.R.). 



Distance 




Distance 


Distance 




Distance 


from 


Station. 


from 


from 


Station. 


from 


Durston. 




Yeovil. 


Durston. 




Yeovil. 


^ 


Athelney 


116| 


12 


Martock 


7 


7 


Langport 


12 


19 


Yeovil 





Time : 60m. to Ih. Fares : (single) 4«., 3s. 2d., 1». 7^c?. ; 
(return) 5s. 6g?., 4^. 

The line passes through one of the most interesting 
districts of the county, the historical and antiquarian 
associations of which far more than atone for the partial 
lack of natural beauties. 

2^m. Athelney. One of the pettiest of villages, but 
one of the most famous of historic sites. Here, at the 
confluence of the Parret and Tone, a thousand years ago 
a low islet covered with willows and alders and straggling 
undergrowth lay hidden in the marshes ; and here, as in 
later times the less fortunate and famous Hereward sought 
shelter among the fens, Alfred took refuge from the 
invading Danes, until, gathering strength by degrees, he 
was enabled to overwhelm them at Ethandune. Here if 
anywhere occurred the celebrated incident of the " cakes " ; 
here beyond all question Alfred lived for something 
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approach to Mv^hdrvey Abbey described by the late Rev. 
T. Hugo :— 

" The ch. and the ancient vicarage-house are first visible, 
leaving which on his right hand and making his way 

through the large farm-yard the traveller is 

suddenly brought to a stand in a mode which he will not 
easily forget. An exquisite group of buildings, half 
ecclesiastical, half domestic, lies before him. The greater 
portion of the nearest division is concealed ; but he can 
get a tolerable glimpse of mullioned windows, a rich 
buttress, and delicate battlements topped by the picturesque 
stack of ornamental chimneys of the main dwelling — ^the 
wall profusely covered with panelwork and other decorative 
adjuncts, in which the builders of the Perp. era delighted 
and indulged." 

Muchelney Abbey was founded for Benedictines under 
Athelstan, 939, and dedicated to Sts. Peter and Paul. It 
fell after a life of just 600 years, 80th Henry VIll., 
when it was granted to the Duke of Somerset. Most of 
the existing remains date not long before the dissolution : 
*' Kitchen, ante-room, with a grand chamber over, having 
transomed square-headed windows of two lights, cusped, 
with quatref oiled circles in the heads, fine carved mantel- 
piece, and linen-pattern panelling round part of wall." Of 
the cloister there remain the foundations and the S. wall, 
and the inner panelled wall of the refectory — the N. wall 
of the cloister-walk. Part of the walls of the ch. have 
been utilized as foundations for the wall of the ch.-yard. 
The abbey ch. was a very fine building, 285 feet long, and 
with a nave 52 feet in the clear. There is a 15th-century 
altar-tomb, with vault; on it the headless effigy of an 
abbot fully vested, with a lion at his feet. The 12th-cen- 
tury tile floor of the Lady Chapel has been taken up and 
relaid for preservation in the parish ch. (Perp. with waggon 
roof painted with figures of angels). Under this tiling 
were found the remains of the Nor. Lady Chapel, with the 
stone coffin of a late abbot. The vicarage-house is an 
ancient building, with 14th-century work ; and a 15th- 
century hall with sitting-room beyond, and bed-room over. 

At Pitney i 3m. N.E., the remains of a fine Roman villa 
were discovered. 

There are rood-screens in the chs. of Higk Ham and Long 

Sutton aa well as in that of Curry Rivell. Long Sutton 

ch. is 3^m. E. ; High Ham (through Low Ham, which has 
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an early ITth-century Gothic ch.) the same distance N. 
Each of these churches is well worthy of a visit, for the 
elaboration and beauty of their screens. 

Langport is the nearest station to the ancient town of 
Somerton (Pop. 2302. Inns : White Harty Red Lion), 5m. 
N.E. ; the road thither commanding extensive views. This 
was the old capital of the Somersaetas. 

The ch. is a notable edifice, quasi-cruciform, with fine 
transepts, one of which enters the tower. The tower is 
octagonal in its upper stages. The ch. is mainly Dec. 
with Perp. additions and replacements. The roof is richly 
carved, a magnificent example, with very fine tie-beams. 

Compton iJundon is 3m. N. from Somerton. The ch. 
has a Dec. chancel, and had a very fine stone screen. The 
village, like nearly all its neighbours, has an old-world 
look of quaint repose, quite refreshing in these days of 
change and speed. It lies too on a skirt of picturesque 
woodlands. Nearly the same distance to the N.B. is 
KingswestoHi where Sir Hugh Powlett defeated some of the 
Western rebels in 1549. 

12m. Martock. (Pop. 3151. Hotels: George, BaUtoay, 
White Hart.) A typical old-fashioned country town, full 
of interest to the antiquary in itself and its surroundings. 
Martock ch. should by all means be visited, teste Mr. 
Freeman, who considers it embodies a perfect design of a 
parochial nave of the end of the 15th and beginning of 
the 16th centuries. "This nave is well worthy of study 
from every point of view. It is a thing only to be 
found in England, and in this part of England . . . the 
idea of the great parish ch. thoroughly worked out — a nave 
as perfect in its own style as the nave of a cathedral or 
conventual ch. , . . essentially the nave of a great parish 
ch." The chancel is probably that of the older ch., not 
equal to the nave, but containing a very fine five-lancet E. 
window. The nave has a clerestory with six five-centred 
windows on each side, following the bays below. The 
tower is small, and, though good in itself, even in Somerset, 
out of proportion. Close by the ch. is a late 14th-century 
manor-house, with a good timber roof to the hall, and the 
kitchens and ofl&ces in a very perfect state. 

This neighbouriiood is one in wliich the antiquary and 
the ecclesiologist may fairly revel, while the scenery is a 
characteristic type of (|uie8cent rural loveliness. 2m. N. W. 
is the noble ch. of Kingsbury Episcopi, with a tower little 

K 2 
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inferior to that of Huish Episcopi in elaboration and 
beauty, attached to a fabric in every way worthy of it. 
[Fair walkers will find their account in taking the road 
instead of the rail between Langport and Martock, by way 
of Huish, Muchelney, and Kingsbury.] 2Jm. S. of Martock 
is S» Petkerton, a little town with a noble ch. — cruciform, 
with octagonal tower. There are many ancient houses in 
this locality. 

Martock is a good station for Ilchester, 5m. N.W., which 
is, however, much the same distance from Marston station 
[Sect. XIX.], and little more from Yeovil. Ilchester was 
one of the chief Roman stations — the castrura of the Ivel ; 
but it has fallen into very low estate ; and its 700 inhabit- 
ants are a very meagre representation of the Roman legions. 
All life was crushed out of it in 1832, previous to which 
it enjoyed the privilege of household suffrage. It stands 
on the Fosseway, which still remains the direct line of 
communication with Shepton Mallet in one direction, and 
towards Ilminster on the other. All the roads about Ilchester 
are, however, of great antiquity, and probably it was an 
important British centre long before our Roman era. It 
was a borough of considerable pretensions at the Conquest ; 
stood a siege in the days of Ruf us, and was the seat of a 
house of Black Friars. Here too Roger Bacon is said to 
have been bom. Many antiquities from Roman days 
downwards have been found, and the Roman defences are 
still visible. The ch. has a good E. Eng. tower, but that is 
its only claim to notice, and we may fairly dismiss Ilchester 
with the words of Maton, even more applicable now than 
they were four-score years ago : — " The seat, of a munici- 
pality as well as of a government, Ilchester as well as 
Babylon has its turn in the changes of things. This place 
was one o?. the most important stations of the Romans in 
the island, and a very flourishing town in the Saxon times, 
but it is now reduced to a mean street or two, with nothing 
to proclaim its former grandeur." Limingfon ch., Im. E. 
of Ilchester, has a cross-legged efiigy — Sir Richard de 
Gyvemey — in a chantry chapel which he founded. 

It would be convenient for the tourist if there were a 
station at Montacute, but as there is not, if he trusts to the 
rail entirely he will have to content himself with a passing 
glance only, en r<yute between Martock and Yeovil, as the 
train sweeps by, first, Hamdon Hill and then Montacute 
jteelf- — the house lying near the railway on the right, 
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backed by the fine height whence it takes its name. 
Montacute, just midway — 4m. from either — between Mar- 
tock and Yeovil, is well nigh as conveniently visited from 
one as the other. If Martock, however, is chosen. Stoke- 
mb'Hamdon is on the road ; and then instead of returning, 
if Yeovil be the destination, it is best to walk on. The 
country is pretty enough of itself for sufficient inducement. 

Stoke-sub-Hamdon ch. is cruciform, without aisles with 
an E. Eng. tower over the N. transept, originally Nor., but 
now combining " the variations of every architectural 
period, from early Nor, to late Perp." There is some 
curious early carving and the perfect effigy of a priest, 
late 14th-century, with the memorial of Matthew Goumay, 
one of the heroes of Cressy and Poictiers, a native of this 
secluded spot. 

Sub Hamdon is no misnomer. Hamdon Hill rises some 
250 feet above the village. Here is a large entrenchment 
200 acres in extent — Roman in its present state, but by 
the plain evidence of the remains found at various times 
originally British. The hill was the site not merely of a 
British stronghold, but of a settlement. It has been 
fruitful in "finds" — British, Roman, and mediaeval. A 
hollow, now commonly called the Frying Pan^ is suggested 
to have been a camp amphitheatre. The view hence is very 
fine. On Ham Hill are the quarries of the celebrated Ham 
Hill stone, a brownish yellow oolite somewhat coarse in 
texture, free working, and of singular durability. There 
are in all about 70 feet of good stone in beds ranging up to 
six feet in thickness. It is a magnesian limestone. 

Montacute — in Saxon days Leodgaresburh — takes its 
present name from its sharp-pointed hill — Mans acutus — 
though its twin-wooded eminence, as Mr. Freeman said 
during the visit of the Royal Archaeological Institute, dis- 
putes its right to the title as a Mans acuter. On the former, 
the eastern summit, in the days of Cnut, was found the holy 
cross in honour of which Tofig the Proud founded Waltham 
Minster, the holy rood that "gave the battle-cry to the 
English in their war with the Normans." After the 
Conquest the Mons acutus became the chief seat of the 
power of Robert of Mortain, brother of the Conqueror, 
whose castle was ineffectually besieged in a patriotic 
insurrection by the men of Somerset and Dorset. The ch. 
has no great interest ; but of the Cluniac Priory there are 
some good Perp. remains, particularly the gateway. 
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Montacute House (W. Phelips, Esq.) is believed to have 
been the work of John Thorpe (John or Padua), its erection 
immediately preceding, or being coeval with, that of Long- 
leat. It is a remarkable and striking piece of work — a 
niixture of Gothic and Classic, with a number of curious 
details, among them the statues of the Nine Worthies, stone 
figures of animals on the gables, cylindrical chimneys, and 
a nail-headed feature in the cornice. There is a screen 
brought from Clifton Maubank, near Yeovil, the seat in old 
times of the Horsey family. The gardens are also note- 
worthy. This noble mansion is the real lion of Montacute. 
Built in the latter years of Elizabeth by Sir Edward Phelips, 
Master of the Rolls and Speaker of the House of Commons, 
it may fairly be pronounced without rival in the county. 
The hospitable character of its owners is indicated in the 
couplet over the main entrance — 

** Through this wide-opening gate 
Noue come too early, none return too late ; " 

and the kindred inscription over the N. entrance — 

** And yours, my friends." 

19m. Yeovil. (Pop. 9369. Hotels : Me7*maid, Choughs, 
London, Temperance. ) An ancient town, well built, with 
good streets, and several handsome modem buildings, e. g, 
the Town Hall and various churches and chapels. Its 
antiquity is marked by a few old houses, of which the 
most notable are the *' Castle Inn " in Middle Street, with 
its Dec. window ; and the " George," almost immediately 
opposite, with its effective timber front. The manufacture 
of gloves is largely carried on. The ch. is a stately fabric, 
on the brow of the hill in the centre of the town, a com- 
manding open site. It is characteristic Perp., cruciform, 
but of exceptionally large size, and with a singularly light 
and imposing interior. Mr. Freeman gives it very high 
praise, calling it a " grand and harmonious whole, as truly 
the work of real artistic genius as Cologne or Winchester." 

Excursions from Yeovil. 

Yeovil is a good excursion centre, alike because it lies in 

a very pleasant country, into which its principal streets 

straggle like long arms, merging by slow degrees into the 

suburban — after the fashion of these parts — and because it 

is a railway junction of some importance •, both the Great 
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Western and South Western systems having stations here* 
Yeovil " town " station is used by both, so far as the Great 
Western branch trains to and from Durston are concerned* 
Pen Mill, on the Great Western line from Weymouth to 
Frome, &c., belongs to that company exclusively, and is 
half a mile distant There is a line between the two, but 
it is Great Western only. The South Western trains reach 
Yeovil by a small drop branch from the main line at Yeovil 
junction, which passes through a charming Wooded valley 
to the " town " station, from the wooded hill immediately 
above which there is a capital view. 

1. To Mont acute and Stokesuh-Hamdon [see aTVte]. 
Odcombe and Brympton may be reached by diverging left 
about 2m. out. Coryate, the author of the celebrated 
* Crudities,* was the son of the rector of Odcombe, and 
hung up the shoes with which he walked 900 miles in 
Odcombe ch., somewhere about the year 1610. By the 
nearest way Brympton is little over ^m. from Odcombe 
(3m. from Yeovil). Here there is an interesting ch., an 
ancient mansion, and an old priest's house. 

2. Ilchester [see ante] is about S^m* 

3. Trent, 4m. N.W., to the immediate right of the line 
from Yeovil to Frome, has a fine ch, tastefully restored and 
lavishly decorated, retaining its rich rood-loft, and with an 
elaborately-carved modem oak pulpit of Belgian work* 
There are also good stained windows and a couple of stone 
effigies. The tower here (Dec.) has a spire. At the old 
manor-house, now a farm, Charles II. was concealed by 
Col. Wyndham for a fortnight after the battle of Worcester. 
His traditional hiding-place, beneath a floor, has been 
heedfuUy preserved. 

4. Sherborne [Sect. XVII. ] is reached by a pleasant bra, 
walk. Crossing Babylon HUl, nearly 2m. out, a series of 
tine views may be enjoyed. 

6. Of shorter walks we may mention those to Preston 
" Abbey, ^' an old monastic grange of Perp. date, l^m. from 
the town, on the road to Montacute ; Nash Priory ^ a few 
traces in a farm-house 2m. S.W. ; and Bradford Abbas 
(2^m. S.E. by a road diverging at Babylon Hill from that 
to Sherborne), which has a tine Perp. ch. with a stately 
tower, of equal dignity and grace. The nearest point by 
railway to Bradford, which lies in Dorset, is Yeovil Junc- 
tion, but the lover of the picturesque hud better take the 
longer walk. 
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6. Mr. Freeman has recorded that the very best archi- 
tectural day's work he ever did in his life was done near 
Yeovil. *'Montacute, Stoke Hambdon, Martock, Kings- 
bury, Muchelney, and Huish form a perhaps unparalleled 
succession of attractive objects, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic ; nor was my next day's work, of Long Sutton, 
Somefton, and Huish again at all contemptible." 



Railway Excursion. 

XVI. TAUNTON TO CHARD (G.W.R.). 
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IHme: 55m. Fares: (single) 85. 2(f., 2«. Qd., ls,Sd.; 
(return) bs. Sd., 3«. lOc?., 2s. 6d. 

A pretty line, which follows very much the course taken 
by the Chard canal, and opens up a series of pleasant 
views in a well-wooded country, studded with thriving 
farms and romantic orchard-surrounded villages. Beyond 
this scenic beauty, however, there is very little in the first 
half of the journey to interest the tourist, and neither 
Thorne nor Hatch — ^the full name is Hatch Beauchamp — 
call for special remark, except that Hatch is the nearest 
station — 3m. S. — to Staple Fitzpaine^ where there is a good 
Perp. ch. with a Nor. doorway, and other Nor. work. 

lljm. Ilminster (Pop. 2431. Hotels: George^ JDol- 
phin, Swan), with its surroundings, possesses, however, 
interest enough for the whole line, and more than atones 
for shortcomings elsewhere. The ch. is one of the finest 
cross- churches in the county, with a noble central tower — 
altogether an admirable example of the local Perp. The 
nave was rebuilt about half a century since ; the tower is 
the work of Sir William Wadham ; and among the Wad- 
ham monuments is the tomb of the worthy founders of 
Wadham College, Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham. The 
Grammar School is a good 16th-century building ; and the 
town bears not a few other marks of its antiquity, which, 
as the mJDBter in its name indicates, is very great. 
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EXCURSIONS FROM ILMINSTER." 



1. The most notable antiquity in the vicinity of Ilmin- 
ster is the famous camp of Castle Neroche^ 6m. W., which 
occupies a spur of tne Black Downs. This camp is 
enclosed by three lines of earthworks of irregular form, 
and is undoubtedly of British origin. Prebendary Scarth 
has pointed out that it may be divided into three sections 
— a cattle enclosure ; a division which would receive 
people in case of danger; and a citadel. The heart of 
the fortification is a high mound, named the Beacon, but 
called by the Rev. F. Warre the "keep," and unques- 
tionably the main " strength." That the " castle '' was at 
one time occupied by the Romans seems clear enough. 
Iron swords have been found here, and it is on the line of 
a Roman road. Bishop Clifford considers it one of the 
points mentioned in the 12th Iter of Antonine. From the 
Beacon there are visible the line of the Quantocks and the 
line of the Mendips, with Crook Peak, Brean Down, Ham 
Hill, and Cadbury (near Wincanton). 

2. Barrington is S^m. N.E. Here is one of the finest 
16th-century houses in the county, rapidly falling into 
decay. Part is occupied as a farm, the remainder is a 
lamentable spectacle of desolation and ruin, a sad fate for 
a building which has been described as Hampton Court 
reproduced in stone. Mr. Bloxam regards it as one of the 
earliest of the mansions which came in about the time of 
Henry VII., replacing the fortified Edwardian dwellings. 
Though with Elizabethan characteristics, and sometimes 
described as Elizabethan, it has arched windows instead of 
square-headed. It was once visited by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. The ch. here is cruciform — with a central octagon 
tower, chiefly E. Eng. and Dec. 

3. Captain Speke, the African explorer, was bom at 
J<yrdan%^ 2i m. N.W., where there are many memorials of 
him and of his travels. His tomb and a memorial window 
are in the ch. of DowHshwalce^ a couple of m. S. of the 
town. 

4. There are several interesting chs. in the vicinity of 
Ilminster. Ashhill^ 4m. N.W., beyond Jordans, has Nor. 
doorways. Cuidvxyrth^ 4m. S.B., a Nor. tower. Ilton^ 
2m. N.E., is a Dec. fabric ; and 3m. beyond is He Abbots, 
a ch. which is mainly Dec, with a very handsome Perp. 
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tower. There is also a good Nor. font. At Donyatty 2m. 
S.W., are remains of an old 14th-century manor-house with 
late Elizabethan additions. 

15Jm. Chard. (Pop. 2400. Hotels: Chard ArmSf 
George, Crown,) This, the most southerly borough in 
Somerset, is a capital example of an old-fashioned cross- 
road country town. The main street is nearly Im. long. 
There are good plaster ceilings and other plaster enrich- 
ments in " Waterloo House," chiefly illustrations of Scrip- 
tural themes. The Grammar School is one of the best 
relics of old Chard left. The ch. is not particularly attrac- 
tive. Chard is of very great antiquity. There are British 
camps in the immediate vicinity ; and many traces of the 
Romans have been found, notably in connection with a 
villa first unearthed in 1810, at Wadeford, 2m. distant, 
where further discoveries were also made in 1854 and 
1866; at Dinnington, another villa; at South Chard, and 
at Court Pits, within Jm, of the ch., where 300 coins of 
Constantine were dug up in 1836. Chartered by Bishop 
Jocelyn in 1206 ; from 1300 to 1329 a parliamentary con- 
stituency ; held in turn by Cavalier and Roundhead ; visited 
by Charles, Rupert, Goring, Fairfax ; giving some support 
to the rising of Penruddock, and still more to the rebellion 
of Monmouth; scourged by Jefferies — Chard has fairly 
played its part in the past, and continues to thrive fairly in 
the present. 

Concerning the Roman relics it may be added that the 
Wadeford villa yielded tesselated pavements ; and that at 
Dinnington explorations conducted at the instance of Lady 
Poulett resulted in the discovery of several apartments, 
and the hypocaust, the stucco in which " showed a beau- 
tiful pattern in colours as fresh as when first laid on." 
Unfortunately this was destroyed. The site of the villa 
was Crummel Ford, a field close to the village. 
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Bailway Excursion. 

XVII. TEMPLECOMBE TO CHARD (S.W.R.). 



Distance Distance 

from Station. from 

Templecombe. Chard. 

2i MiUbornePort 28 

6 Sherborne 24^ 

10} Yeovil Junct. 19| 

121 Yeovil 17l 
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Templecombe. Chard. 
12| Sutton Bingham 17i 

19| Crewkerne 11 

27i Chard Junct. 3 
30i Chard 



Time : Ik. 16m. Fares : (single) 6«. 4c?., 4s. 6d.,2s. 6^. ; 
(return) lis. 3c?., Ss. 

Templecombe is the first station of the London and 
South Western Railway within Somerset, though the line 
enters the county nearly a couple of miles to the E. of that 
village. [^Templecombe is reached from London in three 
hours or so, the fares being (single) 22a., 16s., 9s. 4c?.; 
(return) 35s., 27s. 4c?.] Though of little interest in itself — 
the ch., close to the line on the right, is plain, and there 
is no trace of its connection with the famous military 
monks but its name — Templecombe is important to the 
tourist as the point of junction with the South Western 
system of the Somerset and Dorset line, which runs from 
Burnham to Poole and Bournemouth ; and, by means of 
the joint line from Evercreech to Bath, unites the South 
Western and the Midland. It is therefore a convenient 
route to Glastonbury and Wells from the S. of the county, 
and gives much the same facility of communication between 
S. and N. by the connection between Templecombe and 
Bath, as the Great Western affords by its connection be- 
tween Yeovil and Bristol ; or, by Westbury and Bradford, 
with Bath likewise. 

The South Western main line from Templecombe to 
Chard Junction skirts the edge of Somerset, and indeed 
for some few miles, where Dorset is intrusive, crosses the 
border. The district traversed is one of much interest 
and considerable beauty. Soon after leaving Gillingham, 
and nearing the ver^e of Somerset, there is an extensive 
view right of the hills which form the frontier between 
Somerset and Wilts ; and which, from their picturesque 
grouping and the abundance of wood, look more important 
than they really are. On one of the highest points, in 
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moderately clear weather, Alfred! s T<ywer [Sect. XVIII.] 
may be distinctly seen. Left of the line the country, 
though pleasantly wooded, has more of a rolling down- 
like character, with low distant ranges of hills, and this is 
the aspect it bears, with few exceptions, for several miles, 
after which it becomes less open, but more romantic, with 
frequent succession of charming peeps. The first, station 
beyond Templecombe is — 

2^m. MiLBORNE Port. (Pop. 2033. Inns: King's 
Headj Queen's Head.) This ancient town lies l^m. S. from 
its station, and though now all unknown to fame was one 
of the pre-Reform Bill boroughs, and strictly proprietary. 
The ch. is interesting, cruciform, originally Nor., and re- 
taining much good Nor. work, with what has been claimed 
as Saxon masonry on the W., and with a Perp. screen. 
There is a curious Guildhall with a Nor. doorway, and the 
remains of an old cross. Venn (Sir W. Medlycott) adjoins 
the town. The Medlycotts were joint patrons of the 
borough, and many of their monuments will be found in 
the ch. Less than a couple of m. from Milbome Port 
station the line passes into Dorsetshire. 

6m. Sherborne. (Pop. 6545. Hotels : Dighyi, Ante- 
lope, Half Moon^ Swan, Tem]9erance refreshment rooms.) 
This is one of the most captivating towns, alike to the 
antiquary and the non-specialised tourist, within the dis- 
trict. Just before entering the station the remains of 
Sherborne Castle, almost hidden by the dense foliage of 
Sherborne Park (G. W. Digby, Esq.), may be seen to the 
left. On the hill to the right, dominating the houses of 
the town clustering beneath its shadow, is the grand old 
minster, far more worthy of being the seat of a bishopric, 
were the ancient see of Sherborne to be restored, than many 
a fane of more pretence. Close to the line is the largest 
modem building the town can boast — the Digby Hotel — 
built by Mr. Digby specially for the accommodation of 
the numerous sportsmen who find their way to this notable 
hunting country every season. 

Sherborne is quaint without pretence, and old-fashioned 
without being decadent. The Yeo — whence its name of 
scire hum — the "clear brook," flows at the foot of the 
gentle hill as clearly as in the days when King Ine (706) 
jDlanted here an episcopate which endured for nearly 400 
years f until f having been shorn of territory and power 
by the separation therefroni oi divers other sees, the 
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bishopric was in 1078 removed to Old Sarum, whence, 
c. 1225, it was again transferred to Salisbury. It was 
before the removal of the bishopric that Bishop Roger 
founded the great Benedictine Abbey of which the Min- 
$ter contains the most important remains. At a distant 
view the ch. (it is called the Abbey still in Sherborne) 
seems wholly Perp., and its stunted central tower appears 
singularly out of place in the neighbourhood of so many 
beautiful fabrics of the Perp. era. Closer examination, 
however, reveals the existence of far earlier work, and 
does fuller justice to the later, which owes its existence to 
a quarrel between the monks and the townsfolk, resulting 
in the partial destruction and the further damage of the 
ch. by fire. The parish ch. then stood at the W. end of 
the ch. of the monastery (there are traces still to be seen) ; 
and the dispute was as to the font in which children were 
to be baptized I 

The minster was restored at great cost between the 
years 1848 and 1868 (Carpenter, architect), chiefly by the 
liberality of Mr. W. Digby and Lord Digby, the former 
of whom spent £18,000 on the choir and its aisles, while 
the latter gave £8000 of the £14,000 expended in the 
nave and transepts. The minster thus presents as of old 
a most stately and beautiful interior. However trans- 
formed without, the Nor. character of the tower and tran- 
septs are plainly visible within. Indeed the Nor. arches 
of the tower are among the most conspicuous features, a 
strong but by no means unpleasing contrast with the noble 
clerestory and the elaborate roof vaulting. The transepts 
are also Nor., with Perp. insertions, and with remains of 
E. Eng. alterations. The fabric has been decorated with 
a lavish but tasteful hand. The choir is a masterpiece of 
colour harmony. Roof and walls and windows and floor 
all have their share in the glowing effect. The windows 
(Clayton and Bell, and Hardman) are good examples of 
their period. The reredos is in Caen stone, with the '* Lord's 
Supper " and the " Ascension " in high relief, and the 
metal work and carved oaken stalls to the full worthy of 
their companionship. The choir aisles are left open, and 
communicate by the retro-choir. Here, at the back of the 
iiigh altar, lie Ethelbald and Ethelbert, elder brothers of 
Alfred. The monuments are hardly what might be expected 
in so notable a place. There are some broken effigies of 
early abbots; though of Asser, Alfred's biographer and 
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some time bishop, who found here his last resting-place, 
there is no memorial. There are also some Elizabethan 
effigies and tombs, but the most prominent monument is 
that of John Digby, Earl of Bristol (1698), with statues of 
himself and his two wives, thoroughly characteristic of the 
taste of the period. 

One of the most noticeable points of the exterior is the 
Nor. S. porch, rebuilt with the same stones, so far as the 
lower portion is concerned, when the ch. was restored, but 
the upper part of modem design. The bold flying buttresses 
of the clerestory of the choir also merit attention. East- 
ward the minster terminates in a quaint domestic building 
of somewhat puzzling character. This is, or rather was, 
in part the E. Eng. Lady Chapel, long since adapted to the 
purposes of the Grammar School. 

Sherborne Gr aw/mar School claims more than a passing 
word. Founded by Edward VI., it occupies what is left of 
the remains of the abbey proper, largely extended of late 
years by new buildings of appropriate character, the whole 
forming a picturesque and important group on the N. of 
the minster, which remains for the school what it was for 
the abbey, the grand central feature. The school has 
grown to such proportions that it has established its 
position as one of the great public foundations of the^ 
kingdom. 

All the surroundings of the minster seem in keeping. 
Across the Close to the S. is the Hospital of 8, John, a 
good 16th-century almshouse, with chapel and piazza. 
The Close is still entered by an alley from Cheap Street 
(chepe = market) through one of the old gateways. Off 
Cheap Street is the Abbey Conduity a hexagonal structure 
with a groined roof. 

The ruins of the Castle are within a few minutes' walk 
of the minster, and may be seen on application to the 
gardener at the lodge hard by. The castle was the dwell- 
ing of the Bishops of Sherborne, and the remains are 
chiefly portions of the Nor. fabric erected by Bishop 
Roger, some years before the minster. The castle has a 
history. It stood a siege in the wars between Stephen and 
Maud, and saw some hard fighting so late as the wars of 
the Commonwealth. When held for the king by the Mar- 
quis of Hertford in 1642 it successfully resisted a five days* 
sj'e^e of the Earl of Bedford, but was taken by Fairfax in 
Jd4J after a leaguer of sixteen. The site is not strong, and 
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the defence must therefore have been stout. The castle 
was then reduced to its present condition. 

The most interesting historical connection of the castle 
is, however, its possession by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
built the centre of the modem mansion, where his arms 
may yet be seen, and from whom it was seized by James 
I. for his hateful favourite Carr. When Carr met his 
deserts the estate passed from the crown to its present 
owners, the Digbys, by one of whom, the Earl of Bristol, 
the house was completed. This was one of the halting 
and sleeping-places of William of Orange on his march to 
London in 1688. There are sundry traditions about Raleigh 
and his pipe told at Sherborne, which they may believe 
who wilt These stories are current everywhere that 
Raleigh lived ; and if they are only half true he must have 
smoked at least a dozen first pipes of tobacco, and been 
patiently drenched by his frightened servant with as many 
tankards of ale. 

Sherborne has many ancient houses besides the buildings 
noted, but no modern fabric that can compare with the 
costly and magnificent Nor. mortuary chapel erected by 
Mr. Digby in the cemetery, with its marble columns, stained 
windows, and elaborate carvings. 

lOfm. Yeovil Junction. This is simply the place 
where travellers to and from Yeovil change to the branch 
line which conveys them to that town [Sect. XV.]. Brad- 
fidd Ahha^ [Sect. XV.] is about a mile E. of the junction, 
closo to the lino on the left. 

12|m. Sutton Bingham. A prettily-situated roadside 
station, named after a village with a population of less 
than a hundred, but convenient also for the villages of 
E, Coker, PendomCy Closeworthy and Rymej the last-named 
in Dorset — neither having any special tourist interest Be- 
tween Sutton and the next station, Crewkeme, the line skirts 
the northern edge of the heavily wooded range of hills 
which for 3 or 4m. forms the frontier land of the two 
counties — and of which Abbots, Ashland, and Crook Hills 
are the most prominent points. Thence the line winds 
through a more open country, and crosses the head waters 
of the Parrett within a couple of miles of their source. 

IHm. Crewkerne. (Pop. 3657. '&oijQ\^: Ge(yrgey Nag's 
Heady Red lAouy King's Arms,) The station is a m. from 
the town, on the very border of the county, the Axe only 
dividing the parish from Dorset. Crewkeme is an ancient 
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cleanly place, with the crofising of the two Roman roads 
which met there marked by its *' plaza." Roman coins have 
been found in the neighbourhood, but Crewkeme has no 
place in any Itinerary, and probably it and its roads were 
of British origin, subsequently adapted to Roman purposes. 
In Saxon days it was important enough to have a mint, 
and there are Crowkeme coins extant of the reign of 
Ethelred I., Cnut, HarfJd I., and the two Nor. Williams. 
The Conqueror gave its wealthy ch. to the Abbey at 
Caen. The present ch, is a large Perp. cruciform fabric, 
with central tower. There are no regular aisles to the choir, 
but a remarkable arrangement of chapels between the 
choir and the N. transept. The great specialty is the 
W, fronts which Mr. Freeman considers one of the finest 
of any parish ch. in England, closely resembling the W. 
front of Bath Abbey, though " there can be little hesitation 
in this case in setting the parochial before the cathedral 
example." The end of the nave is flanked by octagonal 
turrets, between which there is a magnificent seven-light 
Perp. window, with a highly-enriched doorway. HaS a 
century since there was some most barbarous " restoration " 
in the interior. 

2Jm. N.W. of Crewkeme is Hinton Parh^ one of the 
seats of Earl Poulett, with an ancient house dating from 
the reign of Henry VII. There are many Poulett monu- 
ments in the ch. of Hinton St George, adjoining, H<udr 
bury ch,, 2m. N.E., contains, in the tomb of the hermit 
Wulfric, a twelfth-century saint, a once famous shrine of 
mediaeval pilgrimage. 

There is a fine earthwork at Sfoborough Hill, on Henley 
Farm, near Crewkeme, " in view of the earthwork . at 
Winyard's Gap and of the great camp on Hamdon Hill, and 
also overlooking a vast extent of country in Somerset and 
Dorset. The spot is called Conygar." Henley is a fine old 
many-gabled, chistered-chimneyed Tudor house. 

Those who take the road to Chard instead of the rail 
(8m.) will find the walk a pleasant one, with abounding 
landscape beauty. The view from well-named Windwhistle 
is specially noteworthy. To the left of the road here lies 
Cricket St. TJtomas, the seat of Lord Bridport. 

The country between Crewkeme and Chard Road stations 

is mainly adapted to grazing purposes, with low rolling 

wooded liills, ])leasaut if you will, but for the most part 

neither romantic nor picturesque. The line chiefly f oIIowb 
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the valley of the Axe, and keeps that river close companion- 
ship. The villages of Warnford and Winsham lie close to 
the line on the right, and a m. beyond the latter on the left 
is Foi'd Abbey » 

27^m. Chard Junction. This is merely the station for 
the branch line to Chard, 3m. distant [Sect. XVI.], and lies 
on the edge of the county, the Axe forming the frontier. 
It is the nearest station to Ford Abbey. 

Ford Abbey (H. Evans, Esq.), 4m. from Chard by road, 
or lira, from Chard Junction, is one of the most famous of 
the Cistercian houses, founded by Baldwin de Brioniis and 
his sister Adeliza. He seated the community at Brightley 
near Okehampton, where, however, these farmer monks 
were unable with all their energy and skill to make both 
ends meet. She then gave them the manor of Ford, where 
the Abbey was commenced, c. 1148. The remains of the 
ancient fabric, though largely added to and greatly altered, 
are of much interest and importance. They are mainly 
Perp. ; but the chapter house (now the chapel) is late 
Trans. Nor., and the dormitory has small lancet windows. 
The old hall refectory has a timber roof of the date of 
Heniy VI. The cloister and great hall were not complete 
at the time of the dissolution, when the last head of the 
Abbey, Abbot Chard, had its re-edification on hand. The 
buildings passed under the hands of Inigo Jones, who has 
left a fine moulded ceiling. There is also some good 
tapestry given by Queen Anne to Gwyn her Secretary at 
War. The park is beautiful, and the avenue stately. 
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XVIII. TEMPLECOMBET TO BATH (S. AND D.). 

Distance Distance 

from Station. from 

Templecombe. Bath. 

23 Chilcompton 14 

25 Midsomer Norton 12 

26{ Radstock 10( 

3lJ Wellow 5* 

33 Midford 6 
37 Bath 

Time: {express) Ih. 15m. {ordinary , about) 6h. 60m. 
Fares: {single) Is. 8(/., 65. 4d, 3*. Id. ; {return) 12«. 9c?., 
bs. 9d. 
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Bath. 


4 Wincanton 


33 


8 Cole 


29 


11 Evercreech June. 


26 


12J New Evercreech 


24i 


15| Shepton Mallet 


21 
18. 


ISJ Masbury 


20 Binegar 


17 
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This will be found a very interesting and pictoresqae 
line — ^the old Somerset and Dorset fso far as Evercreech 
Junction — thence by the link line made under the auspices 
of the ^lidland and South Western Companies to extend 
the narrow gauge without break into Devon. 

4m. WixcAXTON. (Pop. 2377. Hotels: Greylumnd^ 
Bear, Temperance.) An ancient, well-looking town on the 
slope of a hill, above a wide expanse of meadow^land in the 
vale of Blackmoor. The ch. has been modernised out of 
knowledge ; and from fire and other causes the town 
presents little appearance of the nge which belongs to it. 
Its chief historic memory is the fact that it was the scene 
of the first bloodshed of the Revolution of 1688 — a skirmish 
between some Irish troops of William of Orange, who 
stayed a night here, and a party of James's dragoons. 

Wincanton is on the verge of a notable district. The 
hills to the E., on the Dorset and Wiltshire borderland, 
where still flourish the remains of the ancient forest of 
Selwood, were for centuries the stronghold and battle-ground 
of Kelt and Saxon. It is but 4m. (uphill) to Penselwood ; 
beyond all reasonable doubt that " Pens " — " set Peonnum " 
— where Cenwalh defeated the Britons in 658, and effected 
the first occupation by Wessex of the land of the Somersetie. 
It has been suggested also that Penselwood, or rather 
Penpits, is the Kairpenhuelcoit which Vespasian besieged, 
and not Exeter, a new reading of early British history for 
which many weighty reasons may be adduced {T. Kardake. 
*A Primeval British Metropolis'). It is certain that it 
was in this locality that Edmund Ironside defeated Cnut 
in 1016 ; and the whole district is also linked with the 
memory of Alfred. For long centuries this rugged tree- 
covered upland, every height of which could be defended 
against odds, was the natural fortress, in turn, of different 
races, to which they retreated for shelter, from which they 
poured forth upon their foes, and whence they were never 
driven without abundant hard fighting. 

Penselwood ch. has a Nor. doorway, and the lower part 
of the tower is also Nor. ; but the chief antiquarian interest 
of the place is of far earlier date than the Conquest 
— " Fen FiU^^ already mentioned. They lie to the E. and 
S.E. of the village, and once occupied over 700 acres. 
These pits are holes in the ground of various sizes, placed 
close together, divided only by narrow ridges ; and have 
long been an antiquarian crux of the first magnitude. The 
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two chief theories are that they are the hollowed-out 
substructure of the low thatched huts of early Kelts, who 
thus made their dwellings half below ground, half above ; 
or that they were formed in the process of quarrying for 
chert and sandstone whereof to make implements. Possibly 
to a certain extent both views are correct, for some of the 
pits are far too large to have been used for dwellings ; on 
the other hand, the extent of the ground the pits occupy 
shows the existence in or near the spot of a very large 
early population, who have left very few traces of habita- 
tion, if the pits were not such, and who undoubtedly would 
need the material which the larger excavations would 
furnish. Mr. Boyd Dawkins inclines to the mining or 
quarrying hypothesis, though regarding it as by no means 
improbable that some of the smaller holes may have been 
used for dwellings. Mr. Kerslake is the most recent and 
most exhaustive advocate of the " city " theory. Viewed in 
either light Pen Pits form an antiquarian object of great 
interest. Close to the Pits is the fine camp of Castle 
Orchard. They have been partially explored by the Somer- 
setshire Archaeological Society with anti *' city " results. 

It is but 2^m. from Penselwood along the heights to 
Jack Straw's Castle and Alfred's Tower [Sect. XIX.], a 
walk full of interest and beauty. From Alfred's Tower the 
nearest railway station is Bruton, 6m. ; and another 1 Jni. 
will bring the tourist to the line to Bath again at Colt. 
The detour is well worth making, but is between 12 and 
14m., and pretty much of it uphill. 

Stavordale Priory lies in the valley below Jack's Castle, 
3^m. from Wincanton. Richard Lovell founded this little 
Augustinian house in 1263 ; but the later ch., now con- 
verted into a farmhouse, was rebuilt temp* Henry VI. The 
shell of the ch. is still complete — the nave a bam, the 
chancel the dwelling, and the N. chapel, which retains a 
very beautiful roof, the dairy. Other conventual buildings 
have been converted into bams, and the run of the cloisters 
can still be traced from the N. of the ch. across the yard. 

8m. Cole. The border hills form prominent objects to 
the right on the line between Wincanton and this station. 
2^m. right is Redlinch Park (Earl of llchester) ; 3m. left 
the ch. of Shepton Montacute, close to the line. A leading 
feature left is Br'atton Hill, with the village of Bratton 
Seymour, about midway between the two stations. Cole 
lies nearly equidistant between Bruton [Sect. XIX.] and 

L 2 
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Cantle Gary town [Sect. XIX.], l^m. from the fonner, and 
2m. from the latter. Omnibuses run between Cole and 
Bruton — ^four times a day from Cole, five times from Bru- 
ton— in connection with tlie trains. A few hundred yards 
beyond Cole station the Somerset and Dorset line crosses 
the Great Western line from Yeovil to Frome [Sect. XIX.]. 

11m. EvERCBEECH JuNCTios, and — 

12^m. EvEBCREECH, both dealt with in Sect IX. 

The railway from Evercreech Junction on to Bath has 
rare scenic beauty. Tlie country is diversified by an almost 
continuous succession of picturesque hills, and intersected 
by romantic valleys, down in the leafy depths of which 
may be seen in a half concealment that ^* lends enchantment 
to the view " many a pleasant village. Almost eveiywhere 
there is an abundance of wood ; until, nearer Bath, the hills 
become barer and higher, huge knolls and ridges and slopes 
of the richest sward, with many a sudden dip and glen, 
through which there is a brief peep of some lovely distant 
landscape. 

15^m. Shepton Mallet. (Pop. 4362. Hotel: George,) 
Sliepton, once the property of Glastonbury, but afterwards 
among other secular lords of the Malets, whence its dis- 
tinctive afBx,is an old manufacturing town, now the market 
centre also of a populous district — a thriving busy place 
even in these days, when so many a once famous West- 
country weaving town has only the memory of former 
greatness to cheer it. The manor is now chiefly part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. Shepton lies left of the line, domin- 
ated by its ch. tower. The chief feature of interest in the 
ch. is the wooden roof, which has no superior in richness 
and variety in Somerset. Of the 350 panels each is of 
different design. The pulpit is of stone, and there are some 
early knightly effigies (Malets, or Goumayp, their successors). 
Sliepton has many marks of antiquity, including one of the 
linest market crosses in the country, erected by Walter and 
Agnes Buckland (1500), hexagonal, and 51 feet in total 
height. 

EXCUBSIONS FROM ShEPTON. 

1. There are several points of interest in the vicinity of 
Shepton. Croscombe, 2jTri. W., is a notably antique village, 
pleasantly placed, with a large number of old houses, some 

of considerable merit as examples of mediaeval architecture. 

The r>h f itmished with a spire, is in the main Perp. ; but 
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with Dec. arcades ; and notable for its rich woodwork, par- 
ticularly the screen and Jacobaean pulpit. There is an old 
cross, perhaps the immediate successor of that which gave 
the village its name. 

The road to Wells from Shepton (6m.), through Cros- 
combe and Dinder,, another pleasant village, but diverging 
thence left to ascend Dulcote Ilill, is delightful. Dulcote 
Hill is 700 feet high, and the views thence very extensive. 
Prom the hill the road to Wells lies through romantic 
DTilcote, 

2. Doulting^ 2m. E. of Shepton, has for ages been cele- 
brated for its building stone, which is still in high repute 
and considerable demand. Here are the quarries out of 
which were hewn the cathedral at Wells, the abbey at 
Glastonbury, and many another fabric of the country-side. 
It is one of the most durable stones the oolite yields, and 
the better examples, after the lapse of eight or nine cen- 
turies,, retain every chisel-mark. Doulting ch. is a good 
cruciform building, with central octagonal 13th-century 
tower, and later spire. There are more remains here of the 
earlier fabric than the Perp. ch. builders of the county 
were accustomed to leave. Here also the Abbots of 
Glastonbury have left evidence of their taste and wealth 
in a fine 13th-century barn. There is a carved cross in 
the churchyard. St. Aldhelm, the founder of the ch. at 
Frome [Sect. XIX.], is said to have died at Doulting, in a 
little wooden ch. at St AldheMs Well near the ch., the 
source of the Sheppy, whence Shepton=Sheppy-town. 

18^m. Maesbury. Here the line crosses the eastern 
end of the Mendips, a bold spur, which rises at Beacon Hill 
to the height of 1050 feet. Hard by is Maesbuirfj Castle^ a 
strong Keltic or Belgic earthwork, covering six acres of 
ground, and defended by a double rampart (in some parts 
30 feet high) and deep fosse. There are two entrances, 
and the work is in an unusually perfect state. The views 
thence are very extensive. To the E. the Fosseway was 
crossed by the ancient Boman road along the crest of the 
Mendips to old Sarum. 

20m. BiNEGAR. The ch. of this thinly-peopled parish 
has a commanding site. Maesbury or Binegar are about 
equally convenient whence to strike the line of the old 
Boman road already mentioned. 

23m. Chilcompton, one of the most beautiful spots on 
the line. The village lies far down in a densely-wooded 
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glade, the upper edge of which the railway skirts. There 
are several charming villages and hamlets hidden in the 
leafy valleys of this picturesque district ; and a modem 
Dr. Syntax would find this a fruitful locality. For the 
antiquary it is well nigh barren. 

26m. MiDSOMER Norton. The line descends rapidly 
from its traverse of the E. Mendips to Midsomer Norton, 
another low-lying village half hidden by foliage, the very 
embodiment of peaceful rural loveliness. Scattered houses 
almost connect it with — 

26^m. Radstock. (Pop. 2651. Inn : Waldegrave 
Arms,) The centre of an important colliery district, which 
now sadly belies its name, if that was ever connected with 
" red " {i. e, from the New Red Sandstone of the locality), 
a more probable derivation than its rival " rad "=road ; 
though ** road-stoke " and " street-town *' (Stratton, as in 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Chilcompton) are very good 
equivalents. Radstock was pretty once — very pretty, — but 
black spoil-heaps and smoke-belching engine-chimneys 
sadly detract from its natural beauties. Its chief tourist 
attractions now are in the abundant fossil treasures it yields 
to the geologist [See Introd. — Geology]. At Radstock the 
Somerset and Dorset line is crossed by the Great Western 
branch from Bristol to Frome. 

2m. N. of Radstock is Camertony with a pleasantly- 
situated manor-house and a ch. of Nor. origin. This is 
also a well-marked Roman site. It adjoins the Fosseway, 
and has yielded foundations of Roman villas, coins, and 
pottery. 

31^m. Wellow. a somewhat uninteresting village in 
the midst of a fine upland country. Between here and 
Bath there is a continual interchange of hill and valley, 
with tunnels here and there, and many a pretty peep as the 
train winds along. Wellow has a good ch., and has been 
fruitful in Roman remains. 

About 4m. to the N.W. of Wellow is the village of 

Pristoriy where the ch. contains both real and imitative 

Nor. work — the latter modern. The original work includes 

the doorway and corbel table on the S. of the nave. The 

arcading is modem. There are also some tasteful Dec. 

portions. 

2m. E. of Wellow is Charterhouse Hinton^ with rains of 

the Carthusian Priory founded in 1232 by the Countess of 

Salisbury, widow of WiUiam Longawoid. 
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3m. S.E. the ancient village of Philip's Norton or NoV'- 
ton St Philip^ has a famous hostelry in its George Inil, a 
very fine early 16th-century house, said by some author- 
ities to have been a grange of the Prior of Bath, by others 
regarded as having always been dedicated to its present 
use, and beyond all question the house in whicli the 
ill-fated Duke of Monmouth slept June 26, 1686, just 
before the battle of Sedgmoor. The ch. has been described 
by Mr. Freeman as " eccentric from beginning to end,'* 
and the tower as " one of the most irregular ever seen — one 
that some man had devised out of his own head without 
reference to any other tower." The Elizabethan dovecote 
of the manor-house is in capital preservation. 

33m. MiDFORD. On the hill immediately left of the 
line is Midford Castle, a picturesque modern house ; right 
there is a fine outlook down the valley of Midford towards 
the Avon. Through this valley runs the canal from Bad* 
stock to Bath. Midford is a convenient station for visiting 
several places of interest in the vicinity of Bath — South- 
stoke, Combe Hay, Monkton Combe, Limpley Stoke, Fresh- 
ford, and Hinton, all within a 3m. radius. 

Between Midford and Bath the railway passes through 
a long tunnel under Combe Down, and sweeps round to the 
E. of the city, crossing the Avon on to the Midland station. 
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XIX. YEOVIL TO FROME (G.W.R.). 
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4: 


Marston 




141 


Bruton 




6 


Sparkford 




20| 


Witham 




11 


Castle Gary 




25} 


Frome 





Time: 65m. to IJh. Fares: (single) 4*. 10c?., 3«. 9(^., 
2*. 8c?., 2«. l^d. ; (return) 5s. Sd. , Qs. Sd. 

This line traverses one of the prettiest districts in the 
county, wholly pastoral, plentifully lined and dotted with 
trees, and diversified with frequent hills which increase 
in number and importance as we gradually near the bold 
broken range of the Wiltshire border. The Pen Mill station 
is that for this line ; only a portion of the trains having 
communication with Yeovil "town." 
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4im. Marsden Magna. A small village which demands 
no further notice. 

6|m. Sparkford. A place of little interest in itself, but 
of considerable interest in its surroundings. On the right 
of the line may be seen, shortly before the station is 
reached, the hill which bears the camp of Cadhuryt one of 
the finest hill-forts in the county. It is twenty acres in 
extent, defended by a quadruple rampart, and from the 
coins and other relics found there was evidently at one 
time occupied by the Romans. The whole of this district 
was the scene of much hard fighting, and among the en- 
trenchments that remain there is none of greater importance 
than this. The sight of its formidable earthworks roused 
the usually sedate Leland to a pitch of uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. " Good God/' exclaims he, " what profound 
ditches, what tremendous ramparts, what precipices I In 
short, it appears to me nothing less than a miracle alike 
of nature and art" This "miracle" is about 2m. from 
the station S.E. It is one of the many spots absurdly 
identified with the myth of King Arthur as the fabled 
Camelot ; and the names of the neighbouring villages of 
Queens Camel and West Camel have been quoted in illus- 
trative proof. The real fact of interest here is that in this 
quarter of Somerset traces of Keltic nomenclature are 
peculiarly abundant. Camel means " crooked," as in the 
river Camel in Cornwall, whether originally applied here to 
the hill of that name, or to the little tributary of the Yeo 
which runs below. The " Cad " of Cadbury is also Keltic, 
whether we read it coed^ a wood, or cad^ a battle. The local 
traditions of King Arthur are probably of modem date, 
having their origin, like many others, in the popularizing 
of sundry speculations of antiquaries of the last century ; 
and finding ready acceptance here because of the reaUy 
ancient superstition with which Cadbury is regarded. 

The churches in this locality have many features of 
interest. SparJcford^ though rebuilt, retains some Nor. 
arches; N, Cadbury ^ 2Jm. N.E., is an excellent Perp. 
edifice, with original oak seats and some good monuments. 
Close by is the Elizabethan manor-house. Queens Cafnel 
ch., IJm. S.W., has a fine screen, and a notable font. JS. 
Cadbury ch. is close to the camp. 6m. W. is Lytes Cary 

house, one of the best ancient manor-houses extant ; chapel 

^amp, Edward III, 
JJ£m, Castle Caby (Hotel: Angtl). A pleasant little 
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WWII, oocn to advantog-e front the etnineDce of Lodge Hill, 
whicii commands a most extensive landscape. Tlie castle 
ia BOW little more than a name, represented only by a few 
mounds and earthworks. It has never been of im]>ortiinoe 
eince the days of Stephen, wlien it was held for Maud by 
its Lovel lord, and taken by Stephen in person after a siege 
in which he threw " by liis machines, showers of missileB 
and fire without intermission among the garrison, reducing 
them to starvation." This was in 1138, and with the 
esception of its being once again garrieoned by its owner 
for the Empress, we hear nothing more of its fortunes. 
Tlie ch. is a good cruciform Perp. strnctura. Tliie was 
one of the places that gave a night's shelter to the second 
Charles on tiie flight from Worcester. Castle Caiy is Im. 
r. of the station ; and a coach runs ihree times a day between 
it and E^ercreech (Somerset and Dorset), 2Jm. 

I4|m. Bboton (Pop. 1905. Inxis: Blue Bv.U,WeUingtm). 
Between Castle Gary and Bruton the country consists largely 
of low rolling grftssj- hilla with plenty of trees. Bruton is 
seated pleasantly in an amphitheatric valley close to the 
left of the line, from which its ch. has a particularly im- 
posing effect On a low hill, immediately right, is the 
picturesque ruin of a four-gabled columbary. There waa 
an Abbey here, which is said to have Bncceeded a Benedictine 
hoDse of Anglo-Saion foundation, and the few remains of 
which are now chiefly enihodied in the vicarage. Bruton 
has a Grammar School of repute, founded originally by 
the brothers Fitzjames, Bishop of London and Lord Chief 
Justice, in 1520, but dating now from Edward VI. There 
is hIbd an interesting Jacobean Hospital or alms-house, 
fonuded by Hugh Sexey. The ch. is well worthy of notice ; 
the tower very noble. There is a curious tower also over 
the N. porch, which has a fine effect. The interior is very 
effective, with several enrichments, and much admirable 
carving on the roof, still showing colour. A bus runs four 
times a day between Bruton and Cole (Somerset aod Dorset), 

Bruton is the nearest station to Strntrhrad (Sir H-! A. 
Hoare) and Alfred's Tower. Stourhend is chiefly in^Wilt- 
Bhire, but the tower;is just within the Somersetshire limits. 
Tlie tower is 5m. from Bruton.; the house 7m. Stourhead 
is spoken of in a rather patronising' way by Gilpin, who 
was pleased to say that " there was a greatness in the 
design, though sometimes a littleness in the execntiot 
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Part only of the " improvements " had then been under- 
taken, and he made the very safe prediction, " the vallies 
will be more beautiful as the woods improve/' Probably 
the grounds, now that a hundred years have elapsed, have 
gained woodland dignity enough to satisfy even this rigid 
critic of the picturesque. Though we may think with him 
that the taste of the time lacked simplicity, his complaint 
that the buildings are too numerous and too sumptuous, 
time and the growth of the woods has rendered pointless. 
The Pantheon and the Temple of the Sun are among the 
ancient fabrics here reproduced, while there is a genuine 
antique in the ancient High Cross of Bristol, erected in 
that city in the latter half of the 14th century — a statejy 
example of mediasval stone-work and sculpture — and re- 
moved thence by the city Vandals in 1733. The loveliest 
part of the park is that in the neighbourhood of the lake, 
which is surrounded by densely-wooded hills. The Stour 
rises here in a spot called, from the number of its sources, 
the Valley of Six Wells or Six Wells Bottom, and is 
conducted to a grotto, whence it issues from the urn of a 
river god I The trees are very fine, and include many 
magnificent specimens. Stourhead as it now stands is 
entirely the creation of the Hoares, the first of whom who 
settled here, Henry Hoare, bought the estate in 1720, and 
built the mansion, since enlarged. The house no longer 
contains the valuable antiquarian museum formed by Sir 
R. C. Hoare, author of * Ancient Wiltshire,' but there are 
many notable articles of vertu, sculpture by Rysbrack and 
others, and a very fine gallery of pictures. Stourhead is 
only open to visitors on special order. 

The hills of Somerset are not high, and therefore AlfrecPs 
Tower, though standing at an elevation of but 800 feet, is 
very conspicuous, and commands a remarkable series of 
views. The tower adds 160 feet to the natural elevation 
of the hill, and by so much extends the landscape. It may 
be ascended on application at the lodge adjoining. In 
design it is somewhat singular, triangular in plan, with 
a circular turret at each comer. Over the entrance is a 
statue of the hero whose name it bears, and an inscription 
setting forth that the tower is a memorial of Alfred the 
Great, who on that summit erected his standard against 
the Danish invaders, who instituted juries, established a 
tuUitia, created and exerted a naval force, was a philoso- 
pher and a Christian, the father of his people, the founder 
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of the English monarchy and of liberty. Alfred's Tower 
was one of the works of Mr. Henry Hoare, the founder of 
this delightful domain. It is just a thousand years ago 
(a.d. 879) since the event which it commemorates occurred. 

JacJ^s Castle^ Im. S. of this tower, is an ancient tumu- 
lus. In the valley below is Stavordale Pinory, Beyond 
Bruton the country continues of a broken, undulating, and 
wooded character, but with less evident fertility. On the 
right lie first the woods of Colinshay, and then in the 
distance is seen the picturesque outline of the border hills. 

20^m. WiTHAM Friary. A village left of the line, 
conspicuous among the buildings of which, with its massive 
wdlls, plain windows, and tiled roof, is the ch. This is 
virtually all that remains of the establishment that gives 
Witham its distinctive name of Friary, the first Carthu- 
sian house in England, founded by St. Hugh of Grenoble, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry II. 
(1181). The ch. is stone- vaulted, with a simple Nor. apse, 
but is hardly worth a visit. The stone- vaulting is rarely 
found in an English parish church, however, and shows 
foreign influence. Witham is the junction of a branch 
line to Wells [Sect. XX.]. There is nothing of interest on 
the road from Witham to Frome beyond the fact that 
about half-way the woods of Longleat are seen on the 
right. 

25im. Frome. (Pop. 8957. Hotels : Grotoriy Ge(yrge^ 
Bull, Temperance; several refreshment-houses.) An old 
town, and a hideous. John Forster called it " surpass- 
ingly ugly" when he lived there at the commencement 
of the century, and it has become meaner since. With 
two or three worthy exceptions the streets are narrow, 
crooked, steep, and irregularly built, not to say dilapi- 
dated ; though a few modem buildings give some hope of 
better things. Frome, however, is worth visiting for its 
important woollen factories and its parish ch., one of the 
handsomest examples (in the main) of Dec. to be found in 
the county. The environs of the town are also as beau- 
tiful as Frome itself is the reverse ; so that we may enjoy 
the setting if we find no pleasure in the jewel, save the 
mark I Frome (sometimes called Frome Selwood, from the 
ancient forest of Selwood in which it stood,) is so ancient 
that a monastery was built here by Aldhelm, kinsman of 
King Ine, c. 705 ; and destroyed by an inroad of the Danes. 

The ch, of St. John the Baptist, the representative of 
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5. Bechingtcm is an interesting vilJage, vnth several quaint 
old houses ; and a ch. which retains much Nor. work, par- 
ticularly in the tower. The ch. has a clerestory and very 
good roof. One of the most notable of the Somersetshire 
worthies, Bishop Beckington, took his name from this 
village. The ch. contains some interesting efiBgies, and a 
monument to poet-laureate Daniel. The village lies directly 
to the E. of LuUington, and is the same distance from 
Frome. 

6. Westhury may be visited by rail; but this ancient 
Wiltshire town is in itself no more interesting and attrac- 
tive than Frome. It has a good cruciform ch. Three m. 
distant E. on the slope of Bratton Down is Westlmry White 
Horsey said to commetiiorate the defeat of the Danes under 
Guthrum by Alfred, but of doubtful antiquity. A very 
commendable Alfredian mania had rule in Somerset and 
Wilts in the latter half of the last century, of which 
Alfred's Tower and not improbably this memorial are both 
relics. Certainly the " White Horse " was re-edified then ; 
and as the identification of this locality as the scene of the 
great victory is somewhat uncertain, we can hardly suspect 
the Saxons of perpetrating such a gigantic historic fraud, 
even by way of joke. The site of Ethandune has been the 
topic of much controversy [See for the Somerset claimant 
Sect. IX.]. Cut in the chalk by the removal of the turf, 
twenty times the stature of life, Westbury White Horse is 
however a very picturesque and striking object, and is well 
seen from the train (r.) between Westbury and Trow- 
bridge. 

The line from Frome to Bath, vid Westbury, is chiefly in 
Wiltshire, and as such does not come within our province. 
Trowbridge is a busy manufacturing town, with a good 
Perp. ch. The only other station of importance on the 
route is Bradford (called " on Avon," to distinguish it from 
the Yorkshire Bradford and others, noticed already in an 
excursion from Bath) [Sect. I.]. 

7. Longleat (Marquis of Bath) is partially in Somerset, 
the grounds covering an extensive area in both Somerset 
and Wilts. The house is in the latter. It is regarded as 
the very finest of all the Elizabethan houses in the king- 
dom, remaining almost entirely in its pristine condition. 
Hardly less fumed is it for the beauty of its surroundings 
fJmn foT the richness of the literary treasures which it 

enshrines, the MSS. forming o!ie of the most important 
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private collections in England. The house occupies the 
site of a small Augustinian Priory, and was commenced in 
1666 by Sir John Thynne, the architect being John of 
Padua. The drives through the grounds are of rare beauty 
and great extent, and are profusely adorned with rhodo- 
dendrons and flowering trees, " in early summer gardens 
of the most delightful kind." The trees generally are very 
fine, and so distributed over the rolling park and in itn 
lovely valley as to produce the most picturesque effect. 
The grounds extend over 2000 acres. The Hall is an 
imposing room, with a noble roof appropriately fitted, and 
with many heraldic enrichments. The family pictures are 
mostly portraits, and of great interest alike from their 
subjects and their painters. Among the artists represented 
are Holbein, Zucchero, Jansen, Vandyke, Lely, Snyders, 
Kneller, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Mytens, and 
Dobson; and the specially noteworthy portraits include 
those of Henry VIII., Sir Walter Raleigh, Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, Monk Duke of Albemarle, Archbishop Laud, 
Bishop Juxon, Bishop Ken, Arabella Stuart, Charles I., 
Charles IL, James IL, Gustavus Adolphus, Sir Kenehn 
Digby, Martin Luther. The family series is of unusual 
interest, and very numerous. Longleat may generally be 
visited at any time, except when a large party is staying 
in the house. Information can usually be obtained as to 
its being open or otherwise from the hotel-keepers and fly- 
drivers in Frome and Warminster. 

8. Marston Hcmse, 2J m. S.W., is the seat of the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery. It was built in the latter half of the 
18th century — an effective building in the Italian stj'le. 
The portraits include one of Robert Boyle, and here also is 
preserved the first Orrery made, that which gave name to 
these scientific toys (they are little more now), from its 
contriver, the fourth Earl of Orrery, now represented by 
Lord Cork, who is the Lord Lieutenant of Somerset. 

9. To the W. of Marston (about IJ m. distant), and 2i 
m. from Frome, is the village of Nurmey^ prettily situated, 
and containing a notable attraction in its so-called "castle." 
It maybe taken easily in a walk through Vallis by Whatley 
(the ch. of which has Nor. doorways), extended with 
advantage by good walkers continuing on by Vallis to 
Mdh (another picturesque locality), taking Whatley and 
Nunney in the return round. The whole of this district is 
beautifully wooded. 
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Nunney Castle is a small but interesting fortified maiior- 
house of early Edwardian date — an oblong building, with 
towers at each comer, and with walls nearly nine feet thick, 
and moated. It originally contained four stories ; and in the 
S. tower on the third storey are the altar and piscina of the 
chapel. Nunney Castle was, though small, a place of con- 
siderable strength. It was garrisoned for Charles I., in the 
civil wars of the 17th century, but was surrendered by its 
governor and owner, Col. Prater, who offered thereafter 
to hold it for the Parliament when summoned to surrender 
by Fairfax in Sept. 1645. Not long afterwards it was 
" slighted." The Dalamares, who built the castle, are said 
. also to have built the ch. This is chiefly interesting for 
its contents, notably the monuments, which include the 
effigy of a knight in complete armour, circa 1290 — 1320, 
presumably Sir Nicholas Dalamare, the founder. The 
squints and piscina are also worthy of notice; and the 
rood-screen is very fine. 



Bail way Excursion. 

XX. WITHAM TO WELLS (G.W.B.). 

Distanoe Distance i Distance Distance 

fhrni Station. from froir Station. from 



Witham. Wells. 

2J "Wanstrow 
5| Oranmore 



% 



Witham. Wells. 

9 Shepton Mallet 5 
14 Wells 



Time : 35ra. to 45m. 

There is little to detain one on this line, which for the 
most part traverses a comparatively uninteresting country. 
Neither Wanstrow nor Cranmore nor their neighbourhoods 
present special attractions to the tourist. The latter station 
is, however, rather nearer than Shepton Mallet to Doulting 
[Sect. XVIII.]. The prettiest part of the line is that 
towards the Mendips. 
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Hallway Excursion. 

XXI. FROME TO BRISTOL (G.W.R.). 
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Bristol. 
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Bristol. 


Badstock 
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18 


Pensford 


6} 


Welton 


n 


22} 


Brislington 


2 


Hallatrow 


24} 


Bristol 




Clutton 


10 









Time : Ih. 15m. Fares : (single) 6s. 6c?., 35. 9d., 2s. Sd*, 
2s. (par.) ; (retuiii) 9s. 3c/., Qs.Sd. 

This line has had little attention from tourists, and 
deserves much more than it gets. Between Frome and 
Radstock it traverses a very pleasant well wooded country, 
much bolder as it rapidly descends the incline into the 
Kadstock bottom, where, but for the spoil-heaps and the 
smoke of the collieries, the scenery would be remarkably 
picturesque, what with the steep hills, the narrow winding 
network of valleys, and the plentiful dotting of trees. 
Coal-dust and fumes are, however, sad enemies to romance. 

8jm. Radstock. [Sect. XVIII.] Between Radstock 
and Welton there is nothing worthy of note, and Welton 
itself is only a straggling village. Hallatrow, the next 
station, is a mere roadside stopping-place, with some 
luxuriant woodlands, but also a few collieries. Nor does 
Glutton demand any more extended notice. It is quite 
otherwise with the next stopping-place. 

18m. Pensford. A charmingly-situated village, deep 
set in a valley (crossed by a viaduct) immediately right of 
the line, in the very heart of a lovely country. Neither for 
itself, however, nor for the natural beauty of its surround- 
ings, does Pensford claim our special notice, but for the 
fact that it is within a m. or so of the most remarkable 
megalithic antiquities Somerset can boast, the stone-circles 
of Stanton Drew, so fondly, on the faith of the Drew affix 
to this ** stone town," ascribed to the Druids. Make for 
the ch., and yon must find the circles. 

" These remains are situated in a broad, rich valley, about 
six miles south of Bristol, overlooked on the N. and S. by 
high hills, and consist of three peristaliths — two of them 
yvith attached avenues ; a group of three large stones, called 
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* The Cove ; * two prostrate stones in a field, at the distance 
of about two-thirds of a mile to the W. of the circles ; and 
one prostrate stone, called ' Hauteville's * or * HackelPs 
Quoit,* about one-third of a mile to the N.N.E. of the 
large circle." Thus Mr, C7. W. Dym(mdy CE., to whom 
we owe the most careful plan of the antiquities that exists 
(* Som. Archaeological Soc. Proc, 1877 *). The church is the 
key to the whole. The " Cove " stands on a little knoll, 
immediately to the S. W. of that edifice. The largest circle 
lies barely 250 yards to the N.E., with one of the smaller 
immediately beyond in the same direction. The third 
circle is about 160 yards from the Cove, to the S.E. Thus 
the general plan is roughly triangular. 

The Cove consists of three stones, two upright, and one 
prostrate, which in Mr. Dymond*s opinion are all this monu- 
ment ever possessed. " With some it has been a throne or 
chair of state for the arch-druid, who has been vividly 
pictured as sitting within its ample arms several times a 
day to dispense justice ! With others it has been a dolmen,'* 
a conclusion to which it seems equally difficult to come, 
from the remains now extant. Though Mr. Dymond thinks 
otherwise, probably we have only a part of the materials 
for the work of reconstruction. 

The estimated diameter of the largest circle is 368 feet. 
It consists now of three erect stones, fifteen prostrate, more 
or less visible, and six quite buried, two of these being 
apparently portions of one originally. " The stones which 
remain are spaced at irregular intervals, and yet almost 
every one has a via-h-vis.^* Twenty-six is the number 
which Mr. Dymond conjectures made up this circle when 
complete. Of its avenue circle five stones only remain, and 
of these but three are erect. 

The N.E. circle adjoining, which is only 97 feet in 
diameter, consists of five stones standing and three down. 
" There can be no room for doubt that there were always, 
as now, only eight members, spaced at nearly equal distances 
around the curve, at opposite extremities of the respective 
diameters.** The avenue, which like the other, lies on the 
E. of the circle, contains ten stones, five fallen and five 
erect 

None of the stones of the third circle (S.W. in relation 

to the other two, as it is S.E. from the *' Cove *') are standing, 

but there are twelve prostrate, all more or less visible, 

ehows a similar oppo&iteness in the remaining 



in though all of theae have been overthrown, h 
:e of them doubtlcBS displaced." Allowing fur bc 



Bpttcing, Mr, D^mond ooaaiders that tlie complete number 
might have been thirteen, "but it is quit« possibte that 
there were only twelve, or even eo few as eleven." 

HautevUle's Quoit lies N. of the circles, cloee to thS- 
Bristol Itoad. It conaists simply of a siogla prostrate stona 
6fL 6in. X 7ft., and about 2 feet thick. It was once much 
larger. The other two prostrate stones that make up the 
sixty-sis of which the megalithio remains of Stanton Drew 
now consist, lie almost due W. of the circles, in a close 
called Middiehara or Lower Tyning. 

The standing stones vary in height from 10ft. 3ii 
2ft. 9iii.; but the fallen ones are generally of much target 
dimensions, the majority being over 9 feet in length, and 
one over 14 ft., with breadUi corresponding. They are 
mostly " a pebbly breccia of the magnesian limestone," 
which occurs within six miles ; a few are neighbouring 
limestone ; two are Triaeaic sandstone of the site, and one 
is from Dundry, 4 miles distant, 

Hauteville'a Quoit derives its trivial name from 
that it was thrown from Maes Castle, by one Sir John 
Hauteville, a West-country Sampson of the 17th century, 
This is a curious variation of the giant legends connected 
with similar stones in Cornwall. Of ths circles we have 
the usual tradition that they are people turned into stones 
for breaking the Sabbath — traceable with little doubt to 
the hatred felt by early Christian converts for the heathen 
ideas which these remaius were presumed to represent, but 
as certainly arising when their real purpose had been 

There is plenty of good work to be done around Stanton 
Drew. l^m. to the W. is Ukew Magna, with an escellent 
ch., containing among other monumeiita an effigy of Sir 
John Hauteville aforesaid, carved in Irish oak. Chew 
Slake, a m. beyond, has, like Stanton Drew, a line old 
parsonage house, and a curious manor-house to hoot 
SutloR Court, li S., is an interesting mansion, part of the 
building work ot " Bess of Hardwiuka," whoso fancy for, 
bricks and mortar is almost proverbiBil. 

From Chew Magna it is barely a couple of m. to Dundry 
Hill, and 2J to Dundry ch. The latter has a noble tower, 
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a hundred feet high, and visible from its elevated site for 
many a long mile. The view from the hill itself (768 
feet) is very extensive ; but that from the tower is so much 
finer that it is worth all the additional trouble of the 
ascent. From the Welsh coast to the Quantocks — with the 
Severn river and the Severn sea ; from the Malvems to the 
Wiltshire hills — Bristol and Bath both full in view — does 
the horizon extend : and the landscape embraces the widest 
area of the three counties of Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester 
seen from any one point. Of the geological features of 
the hill, and its palaeontological attractions we have already 
spoken [See Introd.]. Though called a hill it is really a 
ridge, nearly 4m. long from E. to W., with a bold S.W. 
spur. On its eastern end is the huge mound of Maes 
KmM or Castle, associated with ancient earthworks, among 
which are portions of the Wansdyke [See Introd.]. If the 
round is made by Stanton Drew through Chew Magna to 
Dundry and Maes Knoll, it will be found nearly as conveni- 
ent to continue on from the latter point through Whitchurch 
to Brislington the next station on the line, if Bristol is 
the tourist's destination, as to return to Pensford. The 
round, however, should be undertaken by none but fair 
pedestrians, as the distance would not be less than 11 to 
12m. ; with a good share of uphill. 

From Pensford it is about 3m. to Stantonhury, a fine 
British camp, in a very perfect state, though not of great 
extent. This, like Maes Castle, is on the line of the 
Wansdyke ; and commands extensive views. 

22|m. Brislington. A Bristolian suburban village 
prettily situated, which does not call for further notice. 
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Wmsford, 127 
Witham, 166 
Withypool, 126 
Wiveliscombe, 120 
Wookey Hole. 78 
Woodspring Priory, 62 
Worle, 68 

Worlebury Camp, 60 
Wrington, 64 

Yatton, 63 
Yeovil, 134 



r rUIKTED BY SDWASO STiJETrOKD, 55, CHKUUtQ CBOIB, B.W. 
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